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Occupations in the Field 
of Atomic Energy 


A NEW brochure, titled “Selected Occupations 
Concerned with Atomic Energy,” was prepared by the 
Bureau of Employment Security in cooperation with 
the Atomic Energy Commission to meet a need for 
job information covering selected occupations in this 
growing occupational field. The application of atomic 
energy is a new and developing activity which, at 
present, is concerned with the generation of electric 
power, propulsion of ships, treatment of certain dis- 
eases, control of production in industry, and_ basic 
research in a number of scientific disciplines. The 
rapid growth of this technology has highlighted the 
need for pertinent occupational information. 

The 57-page, illustrated brochure contains descrip- 
tions of 14 separate occupations concerned with chemi- 
cal processing of nuclear material, operation of nuclear 
reactors, generation of electric power from nuclear 
energy, and the disposal of nuclear wastes. Each job 
description contains a brief explanation of the duties 
involved; the education, training, and experience gen- 
erally required by employers; and an estimate of the 
aptitudes, temperaments, and physical demands re- 
quired of the worker. Some indication of the working 
conditions involved in each job also is provided. 

Included in the brochure are a glossary of technical 
terminology, a bibliography, and brief definitions of 
the various aptitudes, temperaments, physical de- 
mands, and working conditions factors used in the 
various job descriptions. Narrative material con- 
tained in the introduction provides the reader with a 
historical account of the development of nuclear 
energy. 


The brochure should be useful to those concerned 
with recruitment, training, curriculum development, 
and effective utilization of personnel, and to counseling 
personnel. 

Copies of the brochure have been sent to State and 
local offices. It may also be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., at 25 cents a copy. 

This publication is the third in a series relating to 
new and developing occupations and those resulting 
from automation and technological change. The first 
two were “Occupations in Electronic Data Processing 
Systems” and “Technical Occupations in Research 
Design and Development.” 


Record August Job Placements 


NONFARM placements made by the public em- 
ployment offices in August, at 603,200, reached the 
highest figure for that month since the Korean con- 
flict year of 1951. This volume of placements was 8 
percent above the corresponding month last year and 
20 percent more than in July. The normal increase 
between July and August is 4 percent. 

Increased placements in August were reported in 
such seasonal activities as food processing, apparel, tex- 
tiles, and construction, as well as in most durable goods 
industries, especially primary and fabricated metals 
and the electrical machinery industries. 

Some of the August rise was a result of the “Hire 
Now” drive by the local offices since mid-May to ex- 
pand services to workers and employers and some was 
due to improved economic conditions. 

August placements advanced markedly over July 
in all industry divisions, with the largest numerical 
gain in manufacturing which increased 37,100, or 32 
percent, to 154,100. The usual gain in factory jobs for 
this period is 10 percent. 

Trade showed the next largest rise, an increase of 
22,700, or 21 percent, to 130,900. Job placements in 
trade usually advance about 3 percent between July 
and August. 

The 1,800 public employment offices received 
763,400 job openings during August, a 23 percent in- 
crease over July and 11 percent above the number in 
August 1960. 
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Ex-President Truman Visits 
Missouri [APES Convention 


FORMER President Harry S. Truman was a sur- 
prise luncheon guest at the Missouri IAPES Conven- 
tion in Kansas City late in September. 

Introduced by Charles A. Ricker, manager of the 
Kansas City local office, Mr. Truman recalled that 
in 1933 he had been named by Frances Perkins, then 
Secretary of Labor, to become the first Missouri di- 
rector of the National Reemployment Service. He ex- 
pressed pleasure at having been associated with the 
beginnings of an agency where his fellow Americans, 
regardless of race, creed, or color, can go for help in 
finding jobs. 

Robert C. Goodwin, director of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, addressed the group on “Employ- 
ment Security Faces Up to the Challenge.” 


Two-Year Extension of 
Mexican Farm Labor Program 


IN the closing days of the 1961 session, the Con- 
gress passed a bill extending the Mexican Farm Labor 
Program, with amendments, until December 31. 1963. 

The new law (PL 87-345) provides that an em- 
ployer shall be allowed to use Mexicans only after he 
has made reasonable efforts to attract domestic work- 
ers at wages, hours, and working conditions compar- 
able to those offered foreign workers. The expiring 
law required only comparable wages and hours of 
work. The new law also prohibits the use of Mexicans 
for other than seasonal occupations or for operating 
or maintaining power-driven machinery. 

In signing the bill into law on October 3, President 
Kennedy expressed concern over the failure to include 
in this legislation some provisions which he believed 
necessary to protect domestic farm workers. The 
President stated: “* . I sign this bill with the assur- 
ance that the Secretary of Labor will, by every means 
at his disposal, use the authority vested in him under 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, August 1961 
United States 


Percentage 
change from 
Activity Number or amount 


Previous | Year 


month ago 
Employment Service 
New applications...... 844,600 3 1 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. ..:... 1,419,300 12 12 
Nonagricultural.... 1,097,100 24 13 
Placements: 
Agricultural........ 1,371,800 13 12 
Nonagricultural.... 603,200 20 8 
a er 347,300 22 10 
NO. 30054 256,000 19 6 
Handicapped... 23,500 22 1 
Counseling interviews. . 131,100 13 7 
Individuals given tests. . 144,300 20 16 
Employer visits......... 207,700 10 47 
Veterans 
New applications...... 135,700 13 6 
Referrals, nonagricul- 
OS a ee 186,400 24 8 
Placements, nonagricul- 
OS ER LR DE 108,200 22 t 
Placements, handi- 
| ee oe aan 9,200 23 2 
Counseling interviews. . 18,400 22 3 
State Unemployment 
Insurance 
Initial claims, except 
transitional ?......... 1,247,600 iF 11 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment....... 1,743,500 l 


7 
+ 


Weeks compensated.... 
Weekly average bene- 


7,309,600 


Oe 1,589,000 { 13 
Average weekly benefit 

payment for total un- 

employment.......... $33.36 l 2 
Benefits paid®.......... $237,164,900 6 15 
Funds available as of 

eee ST BOGE acess $6,028,573,600 5 14 
Unemployment Compen- 

sation for Federal Em- 

ployees * 
Initial claims........... 11,500 23 9 
Weekly average insured 

unemployment....... 30,500 5 3 
Benefits paid?.......... $4,877,700 24 10 
Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Ex-Servicemen ° 
So eo) 30,300 6 f 
Weekly average insured 

unemployment....... 57,600 4 11 
Benefits paid 3.......... $8,174,000 12 19 


All data include Puerto Rico beginning January 1961, when the Common- 
wealth’s program became part of the Federal-State UI system. Employment 
Service data include Guam and the Virgin Islands. Data on the UCFE 
and UCX programs include the Virgin Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 

3 Includes payments under extended duration provisions of State laws; 
Sour States made such payments in July 196°. 

‘ Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State 
wage credits, 

‘ Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFI 
and/or State programs, 
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By RONIA SOLAR, Apparel Industries Office, New York City 
and HARRY GOLD, Executive and Technical Department IS 


New York Division of Employment 


HIS is the story of the Executive and Technical 

Unit, which is tucked away in a corner of the 
large Manhattan Apparel Industries Office in New 
York City, but which plays a vital part in the apparel 
industry on a nationwide scale. This small area con- 
taining eight desks is popularly known to the rest of 
the office as “Executive Row.” 

This Unit places annually over 1,000 applicants 
whose total salary exceeds $8 million. Placements 
in the $10,000 bracket are common and $15,000 hires 
It takes a $25,000 plus job really to 
impress the Unit. In just 4 years the Unit has estab- 
lished a reputation from coast to coast for its ability 
to discover the “hard-to-find” executive. 


are not rare. 


The Beginning 


All this activity stems from a day in March 1957 
when Harold K. Montross, New York City Placement 
Director, and the management of the Manhattan 
\pparel Industries Office, not satisfied with restricting 
placement efforts to production workers in the giant 
apparel industry, determined to make a strong effort 
to place the industry’s top executives. By transferring 
the responsibility for the placement of apparel execu- 
tives from another office in the city, they hoped that 
advantage would accrue from the high penetration 
which had been achieved by the Apparel Industries 
Office in its special field. The challenge in 1957 
was twofold: on one hand there was a need to attract 
well-qualified executives to use the service; on the 
other hand, employers had to be convinced that their 
needs could be satisfied. 


Getting the Business 


To secure employer cooperation, energetic inter- 
viewers who had a thorough knowledge of the indus- 
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try and an ability to speak the employers’ language 
were selected to staff the new unit. They were en- 
couraged to use their ingenuity, imagination, and 
intelligence. Special promotional material was pre- 
pared, designed to acquaint employers with the caliber 
of the applicants on file. Employer associations were 
visited and cooperation was obtained to print news 
releases in their trade publications. New firms were 
contacted by mail and field visits. Trade papers such 
as WoMEN’s Wear Datry and THe Datty News Rec- 
ORD were scanned every day. Employers’ “want ads” 
were answered with descriptions of qualified applicants 
available to fill the openings. News items about 
changes of personnel, new divisions, and combina- 
tions were followed up by promotional phone calls 
offering assistance. 


More Than He Made Before 


THE Los Angeles Professional Office recently was able to 
place an electronics engineer at an annual salary of $30,000. 


The applicant was well educated and had experience in 
executive positions in the field. He had last been employed 
as general manager with a large electronics firm at $28,500 
a year. When he came to the Professional Office, he 
brought with him a list of 66 firms which he had contacted 
for employment without success. 


The local office undertook job development and referred 
the applicant to eight firms. One of them eventually hired 
him at a salary higher than any he had previously received. 


The Professional Office is pleased that it can attract ap- 
plicants of this caliber and that its employer acceptance 
makes it possible to obtain interviews for them. 
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Applicants hired in New York City have been employed in many foreign countries. Foreign representatives also make periodic visits to 
the Apparel Industries Office in New York. 


All this activity paid off in openings. Not only 
were employers phoning in their needs, but applicants 
who had been placed contacted the office for addi- 
tional executives. An interesting development was 
that applicants, whether placed or not, began to con- 
tact the group voluntarily with news of openings in 
the market. 


Finding the Talent 


With orders in the till, the Executive and Technical 
Unit went to work to fill the openings. Excellent 
working arrangements were established with the 
fashion schools in New York City, insuring an ever 
renewing supply of designers to fill trainee spots. 
Among these schools are Parsons School of Design, 
The Fashion Institute of Technology, and the Pratt 
Institute. 

Applicants with outstanding skills were attracted 
by the Executive and Technical Department’s adver- 


What Applicants Say 


An applicant placed as an industrial engineer with the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union writes: 


“I'd like to take this opportunity to thank you for your 
very competent and speedy assistance in helping me acquire 
my present position as an engineer with the ILGWU. I 
enjoy working with the Union very much and appreciate 
your help more than I can say.” 


A letter from a young designer, starting on a career, says: 


“A few lines of thanks could hardly express my ap- 
preciation for the attention you gave me in securing em- 
ployment. You have shown a genuine interest and a tireless 
patience in helping so many of us. You are certainly a 
true friend of the young designers. Again, may I thank 
you.” 








tisements in the help wanted columns. One ad ap- 
pearing in WoMEN’s Wear Daly highlighted designer 
openings. 

THE EXECUTIVE & TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 
“SPECIALISTS IN APPAREL PLACEMENTS” 
Has Available Major Designer Openings at $20,000-—$30,000 
per year with Renowned Women’s Dress & Sportswear 

Firms 
Another ad appearing in the New York Times featured 


plant management openings 


PRODUCTION MANAGERS 


ENGINEERS 


ee ____.To $30, 000 
Brassieres a ee eae 15, 000 
Children’s underwear________-_-_-_-_-_-___ 10, 000 
Men’s coats_ “= = Saleh ae 10, 000 
Ladies’ lingerie = ee ee 10, 000 
Men’s shirts___________ : ee eee: Oe 
PLANT MANAGERS 
Men’s suburban coats _ $10, 000 
Children’s underwear___~- 10, 000 
Children’s sleepwear____- 10, 000 
Ladies’ sportswear____-_- ae 10, 000 


Tapping other sources, the Unit established close 
working arrangements with the “Fashion Group,” a 
national organization of women prominent in the 
fashion field. As a result, many applicants previ- 
ously unaware of this specialized placement service, 
were directed to the office. Out of a close relation- 
ship with this organization grew a fruitful source of 
recruitment for designers in the $10,000—$25,000 
bracket. Among other organizations directing appli- 
cants to the Executive and Technical Unit were the 
Patternmakers Guild, the Production Men’s Club, and 
the New York Designers Guild. 
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The Apparel Industries Office’s Executive 
and Technical Department fills a vital need 
by placing high-salaried professional per- 
sonnel in the apparel industry. 


Most gratifying were those applicants recommended 
by executives successfully placed by the Unit. Word- 
of-mouth report of successful placements brought 
many applicants to the office, and as the news spread, 
experienced production men and apparel engineers 
flew in from “down South” and “out West” to avail 
themselves of the Unit’s know-how and job orders. 


Scope of Operation 


Almost every week finds an employer interviewing 
in the Apparel Industries Office. One of the most 
persuasive reasons for such visits is that the few hun- 
dred application cards inherited 4 years ago have 


What Employers Say 


A vice president of a large corporation who hired a pro- 
duction manager at $15,000 writes: 


“Just a few words to thank you for your cooperation in 

filling a position we placed with your office. As you know, 

started with us a short while ago. In fact, 

he is undergoing training in England, at the present time. 

Your efforts in supplying qualified applicants to us made 
the selection comparatively simple.” 


Since receipt of this letter, the Executive and Technical 
Unit has been successful in finding two additional execu- 
tives in the $10,000 bracket for this firm. 


From another part of the world, Colombia, a letter was 
received from an employer who hired a production man 
for a men’s clothing plant at $18,000. 


“Myself and the people of 'V ’ are really amazed 
about the excellent service the New York State Employ- 
ment Service gives to employers who ask your organization 


for help. 


"It is such a proper study you make before recommend- 
ing a prospect that really it is difficult to make a choice as 
everyone you sent to us fulfilled the needs of the factory 
100 percent. Thank you very much for your wonderful 
cooperation.” 
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grown to 5,000, probably the largest file of skilled 
apparel executives in the country. 

Applicants hired in New York City have been em- 
ployed in 24 States and in Canada, England, France, 
Denmark, Philippines, British West Indies, Colombia, 
and Puerto Rico. The Executive and Technical Unit 
is the prime source of apparel designer placements in 
the country. Over 600 of these creative professionals 
were placed in 1960. 


Quality of Service 


Firms successfully finding qualified executives 
through the group’s assistance comprise a blue-ribbon 
panel of apparel manufacturers. These include: 


Bobbie Brooks 
Christian Dior 
Estevez 

Hattie Carnegie 
Henry Rosenfeld 
Jantzen Inc. 
Jerry Gilden 

Jr. Sophisticates 
Leslie Fay 
Maidenform Bra 
Mainbocher 


Mamselle 
Manhattan Shirt 
Maurice Rentner 
Mollie Parnis 

Mr. Mort 

Oleg Cassini 
Pattulo-Jo Copeland 
Sarmi 

Scassi 

Suzy Perette 


Equally impressive are the salaries at which appli- 
cants are placed. Designers, for example, have been 
placed in jobs with salaries ranging from $10,000 to 
$25,000; engineers from $7,800 to $15,000. Chief 
engineers have been placed in positions paying $18,000 
to $35,000, and production men and plant managers 
have been placed at $10,000 to $30,000 a year. 

New York City is the hub of the Nation’s apparel 
industry, which ranks tenth in the Nation and is the 
number one industry in New York City. Over 15,000 
shops turn out garments, employing hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers. Major apparel firms have their 
headquarters advantageously located in New York 
City to serve the Nation’s buyers. It is here that the 
employers gravitate to find the executives to design 
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Crushed rock, sand, and cement await conversion into a super- 
highway. 





Operator measures exact weight of cement and sand mixture into 
batch truck alongside a 200-barrel cement silo. 





Batch truck dumps dry mix into hopper of tri-batch paving 
machine. 
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Suboffice Serves 
Interstate Highway 
Project 


HE Yankton office of the South Dakota Employ- 

ment Security Department serves five counties in 
the southeastern part of the State, referred to as the 
“Heart of Sioux-land.” The office staff consists of a 
manager, a veterans employment representative, and 
three interviewers, with each performing a variety of 
duties. The area served is only 35 miles wide at the 
widest point, but is 165 miles long. 

In attempting to give maximum service to all em- 
ployers, we watch closely for activities that need quan- 
tities and varieties of manpower. The South Dakota 
Department of Highways announcement of the letting 
of $3,270,000 in paving work in Union County, S. Dak. 
to the Western Contracting Corporation of Sioux City, 
Iowa was encouraging news, because we had served 
this employer 18 months earlier on a smaller project 
in our area. 


We Learn Employer’s Labor Needs 


Ou January 27 of this year, we contacted the proj- 
ect superintendent for the Western Contracting Corpo- 
ration at his newly established field office at Elk Point, 
S. Dak. He briefed us on the requirements. Start- 
ing approximately April 1, he would need nearly 200 
men—truck drivers, laborers, heavy equipment opera- 
tors, cement finishers, welders, and flagmen—until 
approximately July 1, 1961. He then informed us 
that a second contract of the same type was to be let 
in March. If his company were the successful bidder 
for this work, the estimated employment needs 
would be doubled, plus anticipated subcontracting; 
total manpower would reach a peak of approximately 
900. This would include approximately 100 former 
employees called back or transferred and 100 trucks 
and drivers on a subcontract basis. 

Total labor and material costs amounted to 
$7,800,000 in highway paving activity in this one 
county. (Western also won the second contract. 

Since the superintendent was well satisfied with oun 
services on the preceding project, he wanted to know 
if we could perform a similar service for this work 
We welcomed the opportunity and told him we could 
do it one of two ways. We might set up a suboffice 
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By H. R. TITUS 
Manager, Yankton Local Office 


South Dakota Employment Security Department 


near his field office and be there 5 days a week to 
meet his needs, or we could run daily itinerant serv- 
ice to the job site. He favored the suboffice because 
we would have local telephone service and applicant 
records available for fast reference. Since construc- 
tion manpower needs are usually immediate, employ- 
ment security operations must be geared to fill the 
employer’s needs within minutes, or at the most, a 
few hours of the time he places his order. 

Authorization to proceed with the suboffice was 
received from the State office by February 15, when 
planning began in earnest. A number of factors had 
to be resolved. First, we had to verify hiring dates 
and estimated progress dates in order to determine 
for what period of time office space would be needed. 
Next, was the task of securing adequate office space 
This was done by enlisting the aid of the Elk Point 
Chamber of Commerce. Through their help, the 
first contact brought. results and space was secured 
in 1 day. Lease terms included an option to extend 
the lease for 90 days. This option gave us flexibility 
in case adverse weather conditions caused delay in 
We did exercise the option 
when a 15-day extension was needed. 


construction activities. 


Informing the Town 


When we had the contractor’s assurance that he 
would use our services, we wanted the town of Elk 
Point to understand our purpose in opening such an 
office. News releases were prepared for the local 
newspaper and given front page coverage. We met 
with the local chamber of commerce members at their 
regular monthly meeting to outline our plans and 
We pointed out that the Employment 
Service was qualified not only to serve the contrac- 


operations 


tor’s manpower needs, but also to assist local business- 
men in securing qualified help. We stressed that 
the Employment Service could regulate the labor 
supply so that there would not be a surplus of unem- 
ployed people migrating to the area. (Job inquiries 
were received from as far as 200 miles away.) The 


businessmen welcomed our service as a valuable addi- 
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Tri-baich paving machine loads and mixes sand, cement, and 
crushed rock and dumps concrete in a continuous operation. 





yas 





Top to bottom: Precision set forms; concrete paving machine, 
spreader, vibrating machine; followed by three finishing 
machines. 





Project superintendent for Western Contracting Corporation dis- 
cusses the production schedule with his paving superintendent. 
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tion to their community during the increased employ- 
ment period. 

Up to this point everything progressed according 
to plans. However, we still had our biggest hurdle to 
clear—assuring an adequate supply of qualified man- 
power. A reevaluation of the local labor market on 
March | revealed a large seasonal supply of construc- 
tion workers. Experience had taught us that this 
supply would dwindle as spring work opened up and 
men returned to their former employers or left the 
area to seek employment. For this reason, we knew 
that only a percentage of workers, possibly a small 
one, could be counted on from the active files. Imme- 
diate consideration was given to college students who 
would be available about the time this project would 
be at peak hiring. 


Help From the University 


On March 20, the local office contacted the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota at Vermillion to outline the 
forthcoming work for some of its male students. A 
similar visit was made on March 22 to Southern State 
Teachers College at Springfield. The Dean of Men 
at the University of South Dakota not only assured 
us maximum cooperation for applicant recruitment, 
but also made arrangements permitting the employed 
students to occupy their housing quarters for the 
summer. This solved part of the housing problem, 
since the University is located within 15 miles of 
the project area. The Dean at Southern State Teach- 
ers College also assisted in signing up students for 
this work. 

Campus recruitment was set for April 6 and 7 at 
the University and April 15 at Southern State Teach- 
ers College. Appropriate notices were posted on the 
college bulletin boards and news releases were pub- 
lished in the school papers. This recruitment cam- 
paign netted 198 applicants, many of whom had 
previous highway paving experience. Regular ap- 
plications were completed by each student, and entry 
was made as to the exact date the applicant would 
be available for work. 

On March 31, the necessary office equipment was 
transferred from the Yankton local office to Elk Point 
to be ready for opening the office on Monday, April 3. 
An interviewer was assigned to operate the office, 
with extra help by the VER and the manager when- 
ever the work load warranted. Office hours were set 
for 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 5 days a weck, allowing 
a half-hour, morning and evening, for commuting 
from Yankton. This required the interviewer in 
charge to travel an additional half-hour on his own 
time and helped to keep compensable overtime to a 
minimum. 

Two people manned the suboffice on April 3 in 
anticipation of a heavy run of inquiries. Our predic- 
tion was right; 89 applications were recorded the first 
day and many more people had to be turned away 
with our request that they come back later in the 
week. By the end of the first week, approximately 
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400 applications had been taken, coded, and _ filed 
awaiting the call for manpower by the contractor. 

Two sections on the application cards were utilized 
to the maximum—special information and_ skills, 
knowledges, and abilities. Every applicant was asked 
if he would accept a collect telephone call for a job. 
(This resulted in a saving of hundreds of dollars 
for the agency.) If the applicant did not have a 
phone, he was instructed to make arrangements with 
a friend, relative, or neighbor to accept a call for him. 
Few of the applicants objected to this arrangement. 
All of the “how to reach” information was recorded 
in the special information section for fast, efficient 
selection. 

The SK & A section recorded type, make, and size 
of equipment the applicant could operate and _ his 
previous experience. This information later proved 
invaluable when the employer called for specific 
applicant qualifications. 

A trickle of orders started in the first week, although 
large-scale hiring for production was not scheduled 
to begin until April 15. During the first week of 
operations, master orders were completed to cover all 
key classifications to be used by the contractor. Ar- 
rangements were also made with the payroll clerk 
for all referrals to be entered on the 508 Referral 
Card. Verification would be made by telephone. 
Job orders started to come in fast by April 10. 

We were in business for the next 11 weeks. We took 
orders, made selections, and verified placemefits. In- 
quiries continued to come in. It was not unusual for 
the office staff to be placing long-distance telephone 
calls, monitoring self applications, and performing re- 
ceptionist duties all at the same time. There were 
days when one person would spend as many as 6 hours 
on the telephone taking orders and calling in appli- 
cants. The first 7 weeks were extremely busy ones, 
while the last 4 were mostly routine and consisted of 
replacement referral work almost exclusively. 


Result of 3-Month Venture 


On Friday, June 30, 84 work days after opening, 
the office was closed and we returned to a one-office 
operation. What was gained by this venture? Many 
things, of course, but here are a few of the highlights 
and figures: 447 applications were taken; 151 orders 
were received for a total of 280 job openings: 263 
placements were made with the contractor, plus an- 
other dozen to local business firms. By the end of the 
second week of operation, a surplus of applications 
was on file and new applications were no longer taken 
for unskilled labor. However, we continued taking 
applications in any category if the preinterview indi- 
cated a special skill that might be needed later. 

Usually a surplus of applicants was avoided, es- 
pecially when we knew our potential placement needs 
in advance. However, we knew we would be com- 
peting with other projects getting under way, some 
with better pay scales. Again, our foresight paid off. 
From the time the bulk of the applicants registered to 
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the time we needed them, 28 percent had found other 
work or had left the area; yet the ratio of placements 
to openings filled was 92.5 percent. 

Can we call our operation successful? 


If the 


Western Contracting Corporation is the successful 
bidder on the 28 remaining miles to be paved in our 
area, the superintendent wants us back on the job next 
year. We’'llbe there! 


The Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Uses the DOT 


By RANDOLPH GREGG 
Occupational Analyst 


Bureau of Employment Security 


ASZLO is a draftsman—at least he was before 
fleecing his homeland 2 years ago. He had never 
heard of the DicTIONARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLEs, 
nor is he concerned about how it defines DRAFTS- 
MAN MECHANICAL 0-48.18. Yet the realization 
of Laszlo’s dream—coming to America—may well 
hinge on that definition and how well he measures 
up to it. 

Most of us think of the DOT primarily as a place- 
ment tool, which it is, of course. But while the local 
office uses it to determine whether an applicant meets 
the requirements for a given job, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service often uses it to determine 
whether an alien meets the requirements for admission 
to this country. 

Our immigration laws accord first preference to 
aliens possessing “high education, technical training, 
specialized experience, or exceptional ability,” whose 
services are “needed urgently” and whose admission 
would be beneficial to the “national economy, cultural 
interests, or welfare of the United States.” 

Had Laszlo been able to present a degree, say, in 
economics or physics, there would be little question of 
his satisfying the above criteria. But how are the 
quality and importance of “specialized experience or 
exceptional ability” to be evaluated for an alien with- 
out specific formal training, who speaks no English, 
and who is 3,000 miles away? 

The problem becomes even more complex when 
one realizes that in few countries is vocational or 
even professional training so formalized as in the 
United States. In many parts of the world, it is 
still quite common for even professionals to receive 
their training “on the job” by working under the su- 
pervision of a veteran practitioner. This is even 
more characteristic of the newer and less exacting 
“professions,” and especially of the skilled trades. 

So Laszlo is a draftsman. He has no degree or 
certificate. He was apprenticed to an engineer in 
Prague who disappeared during World War II. How, 
it might be asked, can his “specialized experience or 
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exceptional ability’ be demonstrated convincingly 
enough to satisfy an immigration official or perhaps 
even the courts? 

“To evaluate the alien’s qualifications on the basis 
of the experience thus described, we often use the 
DOT in such cases,” explained Sam Bernsen, Super- 
visory Immigrant Inspector for the U.S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. ‘Not only must the alien 
have outstanding ability, skill, or training,’ he con- 
tinued, “but this must be translatable into a specific 
job calling for high skill that is ‘urgently needed’ in 
our economy.” 

Such jobs include many of those that have been 
certified by the U.S. Employment Service as afford- 
ing more vacancies than qualified domestic workers 
to fill them. These include not only scientific and 
technical occupations, as might be expected, but also 
a host of crafts that fail to generate enough domestic 
manpower to fill the demand. With the increasing 
mechanization of our economy, certain skills have all 
but died out as younger workers gravitate to white- 
and blue-collar jobs in the more rapidly growing, 
mechanized industries. This tendency leaves a nu- 
merically small, but still important, shortage of 
artisans in such crafts as glassblowing, for example. 

Under the Immigration laws, workers having such 
skills find it easier to gain admission to this country 
than those with marginal skills or none at all. But 
again, it is not always possible neatly to determine 
an alien’s degree of skill; nor, for that matter, whether 
the job offered him is one in which he can put this 
skill to maximum use. 

Assuming Laszlo’s case to be fairly typical, here 
is how the Immigration authorities used the DOT 
before granting him a first preference status: 

Laszlo’s nephew, who had been in this country 
for several years, knew of his uncle’s desire to come 
to America. He knew, further, that several drafts- 
man vacancies existed in a nearby architect’s office. 
The architect had already placed an order with the 
local USES office and had been told there was a 
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shortage of draftsmen in his labor market area. 
Approached by Laszlo’s nephew, the architect agreed 
to hire Laszlo and, as required, applied for an Em- 
ployment Service clearance certification. Where 
experience indicates a continuing labor shortage in 
a particular occupational group, such as draftsmen, 
clearance is waived if the employer’s order fairly 
reflects the requirements of the vacancy, as defined 
in the DOT. In other cases, each petition is evalu- 
ated individually to determine that qualified domestic 
workers are unavailable nationally or regionally. 

If the Employment Service indicates workers in 
Laszlo’s classification are “needed urgently,” Immigra- 
tion officials appraise his work history or training from 
the evidence submitted to determine his qualifications 
for the job. Here the DOT is especially helpful, as 
it is the only comprehensive source of data on specific 
job duties. From an understanding of what is ac- 
tually involved in the job, the tools and equipment 
used, the amount of responsibility expected, and super- 
vision needed, an Inspector can arrive at a fairly 
accurate appraisal of whether the job is a skilled one. 


In an Industrial State ... 


The Inspector looks to the Labor Department's “Esti- 
mates of Worker Trait Requirements for 4,000 Jobs” 
for guidance on the minimum training time required 
for proficiency. 

In general, for an alien to be considered “skilled” 
under the Immigration statutes, he must have had a 
minimum of | year’s specialized training or experience. 
The applicant’s background can then be evaluated to 
determine his eligibility. 

In addition to data obtained from the DOT, Im- 
migration officials conduct interviews with employers 
and union officials and frequently even make actual 
job observations to appraise unusual or borderline 
skills. 

Today, some 2 years after an Immigration official 
rifled through the DOT looking for DRAFTSMAN, 
MECHANICAL 0-48.18, Laszlo sits at a drawing 
table in a Chicago architect’s office. He has had two 
recent promotions, and is well on his way to a satis- 
fying, productive life in his adopted country. If he 
still hasn’t heard of the DOT, no matter. We have 
a hunch he won’t be needing it again. 


Use of the Mobile Employment Office 


By PAUL E. BELISLE 
Chief Supervisor of Employer Relations 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


bbws progressive decentralization of industry and 
the tremendous population growth of the resi- 
dential suburbs at the expense of the major cities are 
phenomena to which Employment Service activities 
must be adapted. The mere fact that local offices 
are housed in cities, and from these locations must 
serve adjacent towns, is disadvantageous when the 
incidence of job openings and the movement of labor 
is on the periphery. 

The volume recruitment resulting from burgeoning 
suburban industrial development in much of Massa- 
chusetts has had a major impact on local offices. One 
area of impact is the easy mobility of labor among 
formerly sparsely industrialized communities which 
are served by different urban local offices. The latter 
are themselves far removed from the actual hiring 
locale. It is common, therefore, to find that the job- 
seeking practices of workers and the hiring patterns 
of employers cut across local office jurisdictional lines. 

A second type of impact centers upon the obvious 
difficulties encountered in providing service to new 
firms coming from other States or areas to semirural 
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locations. These difficulties appear first, in estab- 
lishing contact and drawing up a plan of service before 
the employer makes other recruiting arrangements, 
and second, in following through in an effective 
manner when to do so involves interoffice coopera- 
tion and internal reassignments of personnel. Finally, 
it may be physically impossible in the order-holding 
office to accommodate added personnel and to process 
additional applicant loads effectively under the 
“forced draft” conditions which almost always prevail 
in this type of recruitment. 

The means to cope with such conditions were first 
explored in the Greater Boston area, using several 
types of temporary quarters. These have included 
engineers’ portable construction huts, stores rented 
by the employers for whose benefit recruitment was 
held, and space provided by shopping center opera- 
tors. Since 1958, it is conservatively estimated that 
5,000 nonagricultural placements have been made at 
shopping centers alone in this manner. It is felt 
that few of these would have been made from the 
permanent offices serving the respective areas. 
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Diagram of the mobile employment office. 


Why, then, did we buy a trailer, and what positive 
advantages did it afford? Our main reason for 
thinking of a trailer was to initiate employment serv- 
ice much sooner than would be possible otherwise. 
For example, the site chosen for the Northshore 
Shopping Center in Peabody was rolling pasture land. 
It was obvious that during the early stages of grading, 
the layout of access-ways, and the laying of hot-top, 
it would be impractical to seek a permanent loca- 
tion for a portable frame building. By the time this 
was possible, the two largest stores were already mostly 
staffed. How did these stores do it? They used 
trailers as employment offices. (Although we subse- 
quently made about 1,300 placements for other store 
openings and had a penetration rate of about 85 per- 
cent at the 50-odd other stores, the loss of the early 
business rankled. 

Another reason for buying the trailer was to im- 
prove service to applicants. Again, at Northshore, 
one of the two largest stores set up its trailer 4 months 
before the store was to open for business and before 
its premises were beyond the framework stage. We 
learned from the company that applicants for North- 
shore jobs were overcrowding its Boston location (25 
miles away) and that the trailer was opened, in part 
at least, to divert this traffic from the main store. 

Finally, there are the aspects of immediate avail- 
ability, flexibility, and cost. A fully equipped, spe- 
cially designed trailer office can be used economically 
and effectively on short notice for short-run placement 
jobs. 

So, it was decided to look into the purchase of a 
trailer. It became evident at once that the layout of 
an ordinary stripped-down house-trailer would be in- 
adequate to handle heavy traffic. Accordingly, it was 
decided to negotiate for a specially-built trailer using 
a standard shell but with the interior designed spe- 
cifically as an employment office. The contract was 
awarded for $4,290, or practically at cost. 

Over 2 years’ experience of heavy workloads have 
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validated the soundness of the basic design, which has 
been subjected to every test of practicality. Attention 
is directed especially to the small private offices at each 
end of the trailer for use as interviewing space for 
employers, and to the standup application counters 
which have saved the day on several occasions when 
large groups of applicants appeared. 

Let us consider from actual experiences a situation 
in which a trailer employment office can be used ad- 
vantageously, and follow through on what is done. A 
large shopping center, to consist of two large depart- 
ment stores and about 40 smaller retailing and service 
enterprises, is being built on the fringes of an area. 
The operators of the center and virtually every con- 
cern to be situated there have no local headquarters 
or representatives, but are based in a large city 30 miles 
away. ‘The site is at the junction of three highways, 
which are outside the main flow of job-seeking traffic 
from the city, though readily accessible to such traffic 
from adjacent areas. ‘The permanent local office is 
swamped with an unexpected UI claims load and 
understaffed because of illness and resignations. A 
supply of shopping center workers will have to be de- 
veloped, but the office premises are already heavily 
taxed in handling the claims load along with regular 
employment service business. 

Decision to use the trailer follows. It is also decided 
that contacts with the center operators and prospective 
tenants must be made at once, and that this should be 
done by staff located in the headquarters city of these 
enterprises. One person is assigned the responsibility 
for planning and conducting the operation, and sub- 
ordinate personnel are tentatively selected. 

At this stage, a carefully worded promotional letter 
from a high official in the Administrative Office is 
drawn up and mailed to a top official of the firm that 
will operate the center. This letter states, in essence, 
that the Employment Service is prepared to equip, 
staff, and operate a temporary employment office for 
the benefit of all prospective tenants at the center, and 
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Specifications of Trailer 


Size: approximately 46 ft. long x 10 ft. wide. 


Trailer floor to be built on 2” by 8’ floor beams, or equal, 
walls and ceiling lined with vapor barrier paper, fiber- 
glass insulation with reflective insulation paper, or equal 
high type of insulating material. 


Floor of trailer to be covered with high grade asphalt tile. 


Eight windows and two doors preferred, approximate loca- 
tions as shown on attached sketch. 


All windows to be Jalousie type, with screens and storm 
windows. 


Both doors to be full length Jalousie aluminum doors with 
screens and storm windows. 


Exhaust fan. 
At least two ventilators. 
Necessary wooden steps for each door. 


Enclosed clothes closet and adjacent broom closet, preferably 
with sliding doors. 


Trailer must have heavy duty suspension, that is why we 
request 2” x 8” floor beams instead of more common 
lighter beams. It will be subject to very heavy traffic, 
at times will be filled to capacity many times per day. 


Two hinged counters, approximately 18 in. x 96 in. each 
to be covered with Formica, or equal, and located ap- 
proximately as shown on sketch. 


Electric wiring system 110 volt, all wall type switches. 


At least one heavy duty, weather-protected exterior electri- 
cal outlet. 


sets forth a few of the advantages of such a setup. It 
closes by suggesting the need to talk over the proposal 
in detail with the manager of the center. In due 
course, a meeting is arranged. We ask for suitable 
space and electrical connections; in return we offer 
on-the-spot, one-stop employment service for everyone, 
interviewing space for tenants, and control of job seek- 
ing traffic. The management agrees and a starting 
date is picked. 

A second letter is sent to the full roster of tenants, 
whose names, prospective opening dates, et al., were 
obtained from the center management. The “or- 
ganizer” for the Employment Service contacts all em- 
ployers, starting with the largest, then those with whom 
cordial relations already exist, and finally new business 
and nonusers of the Employment Service. Every ac- 
count “sewed up” is added ammunition for selling the 
next. In due course, openings are received from vir- 
tually all firms, and the full demand pattern—includ- 
ing the timing—comes into focus, a prearranged 
pooled interview in the trailer at a time convenient for 
the employer usually sells the deal. 

Next, we seek out the best specific location on the 
premises for the trailer. We look for a position suitable 
for the interception of whatever job-seeking traffic 
might enter the grounds, yet not too close to construc- 
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Standard tread not to exceed 72 inches wide. 
Ten or twelve ply heavy duty Nylon tires. 
Must have a full 7-foot ceiling. 


Four fiberglass, or equal, folding partitions folding against 
rear wall (see sketch). 


Four wheel electric brakes, or equal. 


Three female plug-in telephone connections. (See sketch.) 
If these cannot be put in floor as shown, they should be 
in the rear wall opposite (approximately) the spot shown 
on sketch. 


Four (at least) baseboard electric outlets on each wall of 
trailer, one under each window. 


Fluorescent lighting adequate for clerical work on desks 


without additional desk lamps; this also applies to the 
lighting over each hinged counter. 


Baseboard heat by propane gas, thermostatically controlled, 
or equal. 


Two gas bottles, rack and regulator. 


Additional: 
An announcing system with a voice box in private office 
at each end of trailer and sound box in central portion of 
trailer. An outside loud speaker system where announce- 
ments or names of claimants, etc. may be announced from 
one or two microphones inside trailer. 


Vendor receiving purchase order will be required to furnish 
detailed plans and information showing proposed construc- 
tion before proceeding with the order. 


tion activity. It should also permit full effectiveness 
of outdoor signs and have ample adjacent parking 
space. When we find such a spot, and the center 
management says we can have it, we prepare short 
newspaper announcements of the prospective opening, 
and a few days later we open for business, a month or 
more before the first store is due to open. 

Our first task is to build up a file of job applicants 
against which specific job requirements can be 
matched. (We find later that a third of all our appli- 
cants were registered in the first week, and that there 
was no time then to do any matching.) This is a com- 
plete self-application process; any attempt at the for- 
mal type of desk application taking would back up a 
long waiting line in the first half-hour and there is no 
room for this. After a fast screening job, we code the 
cards in some predetermined way to indicate degree 
of referability. As expected, we find that almost all 
applicants (mostly women) can be coded occupa- 
tionally in some job to be found in the shopping center. 

Toward the end of the first week, things ease off 
enough so that we can take stock, and begin lining up 
applicants for pooled interviews. Definite hiring com- 
mitments are made on the interview day. It is 
impossible to “deep-freeze” applicants and the em- 
ployer must understand this. We extend to apparently 
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suitable applicants the courtesy of referring them first 
to any concern for which they expressed a preference. 
All advertising is, by previous agreement, keyed to the 
trailer location, and all applicants calling as the result 
of advertising by a particular company are referred 
first to that company. 

Very early it becomes known that everyone who 
wants a job at the center should stop first at the trailer; 
at this stage, success is virtually assured if the operation 
is well-run and closely supervised. With occasional 
assists from advertising and news releases, store after 
store is staffed and opened with a minimum of 
confusion and on time. 

This is not the place to discuss further relevant 
employer relations activities and employment service 
operations incidental to the effective use of a trailer. 
However, a few principles should have at least pass- 
ing mention. The first is that if equal service is possi- 
ble from a permanent, heated, windproof building, 
the trailer should not be used. (One day in January 
1961, with high winds and the thermometer at 18' 
maximum, some 238 applicants came into our trailer, 
thus exposing its occupants to at least 476 blasts 
of polar air!) The second is, never to prolong this 
sort of recruitment beyond the time when it pays off 
in terms of workload. Staff the employers as soon 
as possible and get out. 

It is cheaper to have the trailer in temporary dis- 
use than to have it staffed when full-time operation 
is not needed. As a corollary, other compelling rea- 
sons should exist for using the trailer when the volume 
of the labor demand is not fairly substantial—a couple 
hundred nonagricultural placements over a 2- or 3- 
week period would seem a realistic minimum. 

The prospective job openings should be highly 
inter-related occupationally or industrially; only in 
this way can the applicant supply be utilized most 
effectively. Set up the organization to meet the 
needs of the situation, and keep paperwork to an 


absolute minimum. If local supervision is weak or 
overtaxed, borrow some from another place. The 
person in charge of operations must be top-flight in 
ability and willingness to work, imaginative, and able 
to improvise to meet any situation. 

Subordinate interviewers have to be pleasant and 
diligent (there’ll be lots of overtime) but do not need 
long experience to do classifying and screening in the 
very limited range of job openings found in trailer 
recruitment. Finally, keep the personnel investment 
as low as possible, but average it off over the life of 
the project. It is better to over-invest in personnel 
in the first 2 or 3 days of operation or even longer; 
the staff can be trimmed very soon. 

Here are the workload statistics about the two 
enterprises in which this Division’s trailer was most 
recently used. 


South Shore Plaza (shopping center), Braintree, Mass. 
Open from January 3, 1961 to April 7, 1961. With 
a staff of two interviewers (on a very few days, 


three interviewers); during the final 3 weeks, one 
interviewer. 


ee ce ey 
EE SORES oP Se aaa ne REAR SET Cae >. A 1,925 
gi ee ee sien acacia tas eae 689 


RIN oo oo iis ee cine das eee 700 
Number of accounts served____-~ 


Approximate penetration rate_- percent 90 


Cape Cod Cranberry Harvest 
Mass. 


Open from September 1, 1960 to October 31, 1960, 
with a staff of three interviewers. 


West Wareham, 


Rs ented Set eRe ee fee Rm ae eas ee Re ere 5, 808 
I i titi: icsiiceplia diaiaanssaiccseaseatiginas eee ne 5, 445 
Do eR er oo ne ne er Care 363 
ee ena 
RE WIS i einen 250 


Approximate penetration rate___ ~~. percent... 86 


W. Wark Together 


By CLAUDE KENNEDY 
Chief Counselor, Milwaukee Local Office 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


* VERYONE who comes to the Employment Service 
office has a problem—the problem of finding a 
job. But sometimes the job finding is made more 
difficult by other problems—physical, mental, marital, 
financial, lingual—the whole gamut of human 
problems. 
It is to help in the solution of these problems that 
the Milwaukee Office of the Wisconsin State Em- 
ployment Service has, over a period of years, worked 
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out cooperative programs with the social service agen- 
cies of the community. We all realize that for people 
with such problems, job finding will become increas- 
ingly difficult as the period of unemployment increases. 

Our counseling division, located in the heart of the 
downtown area, has within easy reach of the office 
the facilities and services of the major social agencies 
in metropolitan Milwaukee. All of the agencies, easily 
accessible to the counselee, are as near to the counselor 
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as the telephone on his desk. When it is recognized 
that the services of one of these agencies is needed be- 
fore job placement can be successfully effected, a call 
to the agency regarding the applicant starts the chain 
of events that will, in many cases, help him solve or 
lessen his problem so that he is ready for occupational 
planning and placement. 

Formal agreements have been drafted for an inter- 
change of information between the WSES and several 
of the larger social service agencies; informal coordina- 
tion of activities exists with all. In the case of the 
larger agencies—the Veterans Administration hospitals 
at Tomah and Wood, the Milwaukee county hospital 
units, the Vocational Rehabilitation Department, the 
Department of Welfare—the heads of departments 
have met to plan the referral procedures in order to 
assure the maximum effectiveness of the coordinated 
activities. 


Applicant Files Are Checked Carefully 


The local office counselors periodically check the 
mainstream application files to note applicants who 
they think may benefit from the counseling service. 
These may be applicants with physical handicaps, but 
very often they are individuals who have been referred 
frequently without being hired or who failed to report 
either for the interview or after being hired; individ- 
uals whose occupational codes are far below their 
educational achievement (as evidenced by “grade 
completed”) ; or individuals who have been reporting 
to the WSES for a comparatively long period without 
referral. Because counselors are alert to the problems 
which bring about these conditions, they see these ap- 
plicants as possibly in need of employment counseling 
or perhaps in need of the services of some social agency. 
These applications are then flagged: “Consider for 
counseling.” 

Only with the applicant’s consent is he referred to 
counseling. In many cases the counselor discovers 
the basic problem in the initial interview. Because 
of the cooperation between the local office counselors 
and the local social service agencies, more and more 
applicants, realizing that they have problems that are 
hampering them in their occupational planning and 
job finding, are requesting the counseling service. 
Friends who have been helped spread the word. 

There have been many such cases, but a recent one 
shows clearly the inter-relationship—the coordination 
of service—that exists between the WSES and the local 
social service agencies. 

“Forty-three years old. Factory laborer and dock- 
hand. Five-foot-five; weight 130 pounds. Reason- 
ably good work history to 1959. Odd jobs since then. 
Physically handicapped—one eye removed; no pros- 
thesis.” These were the items the ES counselor noted 
in a cursory glance at the application card. Face to 
face with the applicant, the counselor saw other prob- 
lems. Obviously the applicant was embarrassed and 
self-conscious about his appearance. His clothing was 
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soiled and ragged. As he spoke with the counselor, 
he turned his head. Instinctively his hand covered 
the drooping eyelid; then shifted to cover his unsightly 
teeth. Obviously the man needed help—and he 
wanted it. 

Recognizing the need for assistance from another 
agency before job placement could be made, the ES 
counselor discussed this need with the applicant. With 
his consent, a call was made to the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Department and an appointment scheduled. 

A few months later the applicant returned to the 
local office. He had an artificial eye and new den- 
tures. He wore a well pressed suit, a clean shirt. 
Vocational Rehabilitation had arranged for the eye 
and dental work, and then had called upon another 
social service agency—the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety—who provided the shirt, suit, and a bright 
red tie! 

The problem now was placement. It wasn’t long 
before the rehabilitated applicant was referred to a 
job he could do—and he was hired. His confidence 
in himself had been restored; he could smile and 
speak without embarrassment; he could look one 
“straight in the eye.” And he did—when he came 
back to thank us! 

Not all cases of interagency cooperation work out 
as well as this one did, but many do. It is this co- 
ordination of counseling with the local social service 
agencies that pays big dividends to workers and em- 
ployers—to applicants and counselors—to society in 
general. 

As counseling is a two-way street so, too, is the co- 
ordination of counseling with local social service agen- 
cies. In order to avoid duplication of services, each 
agency uses its particular skill to effect a team effort. 
The local office counselors call upon the social agencies 
to assist in the solution of the counselee’s problems 
which are detrimental to occupational planning and 
placement opportunities and beyond the scope of em- 
ployment counseling. The local social service agen- 
cies call upon the WSES counselor to assist the 
rehabilitated (physically, mentally, socially) counselee 
to finda job. It’s a good relationship; a friendly rela- 
tionship; and for the counselee, a profitable relation- 
ship. Many things are lost for want of the asking—and 
the counselee so often does not know whom to ask for 
help. The ES counselor through training and constant 
contact with the various social agencies usually knows 


where help may be obtained—or he finds out. 


Tue APPAREL INDUSTRY 
Continued from page 5 


their lines and to run their plants. Taking advantage 
of this situation, the Executive and Technical Unit 
has carved a respected niche for itself in the life of the 
apparel world. Its success has carried a rich reward 
for its participating personnel who find the work ex- 
citing, stimulating, and a perpetual source of job 
satisfaction. 
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C. A. Harrell, City Manager, and 
lee Hornback, director, Special 
Broadcast Services, Crosley Broad- 
casting Corp. at left, present cita- 
tions to Lewis H. Evans, Cincinnati 
local office manager; Frederick W. 
Stern, administrative assistant, 
Jewish Vocational Service; and 
Florence Nolte, president, Cincin- 
nati Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciation, for their participation in 
“Situations Wanted.” 





incinnati Applicants oon 


By LEWIS EVANS 


Manager, Cincinnati Local Office 


Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


CINCINNATI version of “What’s My Line?” 

was one of the pioneering steps in television for 
the Ohio State Employment Service in March 1958. 
For a year and a half a 30-minute panel show, co- 
sponsored by the Cincinnati local office of the Ohio 
State Employment Service and the Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association of that city, was presented every 
Sunday afternoon between 1 and 1:30 over WLW- 
rv. 

Called “Situations Wanted,” the program was built 
around selected job seekers who volunteered to be 
interviewed by a panel of three Cincinnati personnel 
men chosen by the Employment Service. ‘The regular 
panelists were personnel supervisors from the General 
Electric Co., the Ford Motor Co., and the Randall Co. 
Other firms, such as Proctor & Gamble, Formica Corp., 
Eagle Picher, and retail establishments, such as 
Shillito’s and Sears, Roebuck & Co., also participated. 
During the course of the telecast, employers were in- 
vited to call either the Employment Service or the 
television station to indicate their interest in inter- 
viewing a particular applicant appearing on the show. 

At the program’s halfway mark, current job open- 
ings available at the Cincinnati office were described 
by the moderator. Then came the introduction of 
the guest of honor, the highlight of the second quarter- 
hour. The guests were always outstanding representa- 
tives of management in the city. 

“Situations Wanted” was launched with the idea 
that a group of participating agencies, such as the 
Jewish Vocational Service, Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Citizens Committee on Youth, Urban 
League of Greater Cincinnati, University of Cincinnati 
Placement Service, Rehabilitation Service for the 
Blind, and the Cincinnati Board of Education, would 
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take turns in arranging programs. After a summer 
trial, it was agreed unanirhously that, since the State 
Employment Service “carried the ball’ most success- 
fully during the trial period, it should be named co- 
sponsor during the regular fall and winter schedule. 
The results were rewarding in regard to placements, 
improved working relations with participating agen- 
cies, and a surprisingly high TV listening rating. 
About 50 percent of the TV show’s job seekers were 
placed. An outstanding example was a retired Army 
Colonel hired as plant manager by a lawn mower 
manufacturer. A mass placement attempt also was 
made, in which one TV program was devoted entirely 
to finding jobs for the employees of the CrncINNATI 
Times-Star which was going out of business. Many 
side benefits ensued. Inquiries were received from 
applicants who had never used the Employment Serv- 
ice before, and job orders were placed by employers 
whose company names were new to local office files. 
Due to the cooperative efforts in this TV project, 
close working arrangements developed among the en- 
tire group of participating Cincinnati agencies as well 
as with many personnel representatives. Both the 
Jewish Vocational Service and the Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices for the Blind entered upon a cooperative place- 
ment plan. The Guidance and Personnel Association 
became better informed concerning the functions of 
the local office, and counselors and teachers in various 
city schools made numerous requests for local office 
services. 
Highly pleasing to the management of WLW-TYV, 
and significant to the Employment Service, was the 
unusual “Pulse” rating which indicated that the pro- 
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New Lewiston local office. Construction costs were $72,320. 


[DURING the past 2 decades, Idaho has experienced 

a slow but steady population growth. Surveys 
point to a more accelerated expansion in the immediate 
future as industry recognizes the potential the State 
has to offer. It has been the policy of the Employment 
Security Agency to acquire buildings which would 
present to the public the prestige appearance befitting 
the Agency and its operation. Consequently, Idaho 
planned and developed its building program in the 
early 1950's. 

In the 10-year period ending June 30, 1961, the 
Agency has constructed new office buildings for nine 
of the larger local offices, has remodeled a building for 
one office, and has shared in the construction of a new 
State office building, which houses three other State 
departments as well as the administrative office of the 
Agency and the local office for the Boise area. The 
results of this, building program have been most 
rewarding. 

Improved local office facilities have contributed im- 
measurably to the public acceptance of the service by 
employers and employees alike. Morale and efficiency 
of Agency employees have been raised. 

After the costs are amortized, the State of Idaho 
will own 10 well-constructed buildings which are a 
credit to the State. After the end of the amortization 
period, which averages approximately 19 years per 
building, these offices will become rent free except for 
maintenance cost, resulting in considerable savings to 
the Agency. 

The local offices have been constructed with interest 
and penalty funds on delinquent employer accounts, 
and Reed Act money. Financed by another State 
department, the administrative office of the Agency is 
the only building on which interest charges are being 
paid on funds used for construction. Paying cash for 
the buildings and acquiring title for the State, thus 
saving interest and taxes, have made possible a much 
lower construction cost than would have been in- 
curred through commercial channels. 

The procedure used by the Agency in constructing 
a building was as follows: 

1. Where other suitable space was not available in 
the locality, a determination was made that the agency 
needed its own building. 
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Coeur D’Alene—$74,722. 


Idaho Builds to Meet the Need 


By MORGAN GROVER 
Chief of ne Manager 


Idaho Employmen 


2. Local support for the project was obtained, 
usually by the Director and the local office manager 
enlisting the support of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce and other civic groups. 

3. The approval of the Governor was obtained, and 
the legislature appropriated the Reed Act money 
necessary for construction purposes 

4. In the acquisition of property, surveys of avail- 
able building lots were first made by the local office 
managers. When a suitable location was found, an 
independent appraisal was secured to establish the 
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First floor plan of the Twin Falls, Idaho 
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Pocatello—$85,320. 


Needs of a Growing State 


AN GROVER 


ness Management 


A Security Agency 





property value. If the price was found to be satisfac- 
tory, further negotiations were carried on for purchase 
In choosing the size of the lot, it has proved advisable 
to allow parking space for employees as well as for 
those using the facilities of the office. In addition, 
this allows for expansion of the building when neces- 
sary. Where possible, a corner lot was purchased, as 
it offered better access to building entrances and the 
parking area. 

5. It was found that hiring an architect located in 
the city where the office was being built produced the 
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Twin Falls—$85,779. 


best results in overseeing the building construction and 
gained further support from the community. 

6. The Business Management Department of the 
Agency, in consultation with the operating depart- 
ments or offices, prepared a rough floor-plan of the 
building, which was furnished to the architect, together 
with a list of general specifications to acquaint him 
with the quality of construction desired. Preliminary 
sketches and estimates were then prepared by the 
architect. 

7. These plans were then presented to the Bureau 
in Washington for approval, which allows the amorti- 
zation of the construction costs by application of rental 
payments from granted funds. Following Bureau 
approval, the architect then drew up final plans. 

8. The State Commissioner of Public Works ad- 
vertised for bids and conducted the formal bid opening 
at the specified time. 

Since the offices are designed for service to the public 
and intended for use over an extended period of time, 
the buildings were designed to provide maximum dura- 
bility with minimum upkeep costs. The exteriors of 
all buildings are of masonry. The interiors are at- 
tractive as well as practical. A variety of wall finishes 
has been used. A wainscoting of plastic-coated fabric 
has proved especially satisfactory, as it will withstand 
considerable abuse. Since one of the major industries 
in Idaho is lumbering, extensive use has been made of 
wood paneling on the upper walls. Attractive and 
reasonably priced, this is another low-upkeep wall 
finish. 

Acoustic tile board has been used on the ceilings. 
Floors have been finished in vinyl tile, with ceramic 
tile in the restrooms. Quick start, surface mounted 
fluorescent lights have been installed. A 48-inch tube 
is recommended because it is much easier to ship and 
store than the 8-foot tube. Refrigerated-type air 
conditioning has also been provided. In all construc- 
tion, due consideration was given to facilities for per- 
sons with physical handicaps. 

With adequate interior lighting, a large expanse of 
windows does not seem to be desirable or advantageous 
in an office. Light and temperature can be more 
easily controlled with a smaller window area. In the 
most recently constructed buildings, glass blocks, or 
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high windows shaded by the eaves, were used in the 
main working area. Both of these arrangements have 
worked out satisfactorily. 

Employee rooms equipped with a sink and a built-in 
electric plate have been provided. In locations where 
the water table is low enough for dry basement con- 
struction, the restrooms, employee room, and storage 
rooms have been placed in the basement. In some of 
the offices, it has been possible to provide unfinished 
basement space for storage and possible future ex- 
pansion. Under normal excavation conditions, this 
space can be provided at small cost. 

Because of the space limitations in the initial con- 
struction, most of the offices were planned with a wall, 
facing toward the parking area, that could be removed 
in the future to provide additional space for the general 
work area. It has already been necessary to make 
additions to two of our buildings, and the foresight 


used in this original planning has made it possible to 
expand these offices at a cost commensurate with 
original construction. 

At the time bids are let, some savings may result 
from obtaining separate bids from a general contractor 
and the mechanical and electrical contractors. If 
only one contract is involved, the general contractor 
usually adds a percentage to the bid of his subcon- 
tractors in computing his total price. Separate bids 
by the mechanical and electrical contractors also allow 
for more competition. 

Everyone seems to agree that our building program 
has been rewarding and in the public interest. This 
has been evidenced by the turnout of townspeople and 
business and civic leaders when building dedications 
have been held, and the increased service the Agency 
has been called upon to render to the public. 


Induction and Refresher Trainin¢ 


for an Expanded ES 


OW does an agency fit 175 days of training into 
170 working days? How can an agency train 73 
percent new staff, give refresher training to its current 
professional staff, and still carry on an expanding pro- 
gram? How can a Technical Services staff, geared 
to a regular program for 639 operating staff, undertake 
to train 465 additional staff between April 1961 and 
June 1962? 

These were some of the questions facing the I]linois 
agency in the spring of 1961, following shortly upon 
the President’s message to Congress and his assurances 
that the Employment Service was to be strengthened. 
At the Bureau meeting with Employment Security 
Administrators in February, the Illinois Agency gave 
assurances that the necessary training could and would 
be done. Plans were started immediately to put the 
program into effect. 

Fortunately, our entire Technical Services staff, al- 
though also carrying other program responsibilities, 
consisted of Methods and Procedures Advisers, all of 
whom were experienced trainers in one or more phases 
of Employment Service operations. We had a solid 
base of training skills upon which to draw. 

The four subsections—Local Office Services, Occu- 
pational Analysis-Industry Services, Community 
Services, and Special Services—had in the past been 
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By ALICE GREEN 
Supervisor Special Services 


Illinois State Employment Service 


responsible for separate portions of regular interviewer 
induction training. In addition, each of these sub- 
sections was responsible for specialized training in the 
functions for which it carried program responsibility. 
All training in regular registration, selection, and 
placement activities was done by the technicians in 
Local Office Services. Training in employer rela- 
tions activities, test administration, and test interpre- 
tation was done through the Occupational Analysis 
Industry Services subsection. The Community 
Services subsection trained on services to the handi- 
capped, the NEPH Week Program, and other aspects 
of community services. Similarly, training for veter- 
ans employment representatives, counselors, and for 
activities involving youth and the older worker pro- 
gram was carried out through Special Services. In 
addition, responsibility for planning and coordina- 
tion of all Employment Service formal training 
throughout the agency was placed in Special Services. 
Here, then, was not only a solid base, but also a 
framework within which to plan for a greatly ex- 
panded training program. ‘The problem was to 
determine what kind of training and how much of it 
must be done, when it must be done, how to fit 
the many units of training together, and how to 
persuade everyone concerned that it could be done. 
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Alice Green, supervisor, Special 
Services, and Walter E. Parker, 
superintendent, Illinois SES, discuss 
major service programs with mem- 
bers of a training class. 


We knew that we would have to train new inter- 
viewers, counselors, test administrators, ERR’s, 
VER’s, FPI’s and research analysts. We had already 
planned to give our present staff refresher training 
in placement, ERR, and VER functions, in addition 
to our annual statewide managers meeting and the 
farm placement conference. 

Our established training pattern requires | week of 
formal interviewer induction training for every new 
staff member at the professional level. ‘This forms 
the base upon which all subsequent training for other 
functions and activities is built. For example, coun- 
selors also receive counseling induction training, fol- 
lowed by training in the use and interpretation of 
Employment Service tests. WER’s undergo a mini- 
mum of four additional courses: counseling induc- 
tion, test interpretation, ERR induction, and VER 
induction. 

In setting up our expanded training plan, we tried 
to make certain that first things would be given first 
priority and that the total program would be or- 
ganized so that no one person or group would be 
over-burdened. Here our established practice of 
using as trainers the technicians responsible for a 
program or function proved to be a real asset. 
Another asset was the fact that each technician could 
substitute adequately as a trainer in at least one other 
area of specialization. 

The schedule itself presented some challenges be- 
cause of the short time within which we had to work. 
The calendar was blocked out through December 30, 
1961, into full weeks and weeks broken by holidays 
and other activities, such as NEPH week and our 
annual statewide managers meeting. The remaining 
full weeks were earmarked for 5-day induction train- 
ing sessions. Weeks containing holidays were utilized 
for refresher training and for other sessions requiring 
2 or 3 days only. From this we were able to deter- 
mine the maximum number of days in which training 
could be scheduled. 
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Having blocked out the units of training time avail- 
able, we asked ourselves some more questions—How 


fast could staff be recruited? How frequently could— 
and must-—we schedule interviewer and other induc- 
tion training? How far ahead? These questions 
were paramount in importance, because we knew that, 
once we set up the class schedule, only a limited num- 
ber of adjustments would be possible within the 
crowded calendar. 

In anticipation of this problem, the agency had 
started planning in January for an intensive recruit- 
ment campaign. In the past, the State civil service 
lists have not produced sufficient candidates for certain 
of our offices. Placement personnel were instructed 
to make careful selection from local office files and 
from walk-in traffic, using the information in our job 
descriptions to identify good prospects. In addition, 
each local office manager was instructed to visit every 
college in his area in an effort to attract qualified per- 
sonnel for agency positions. Each office received 
copies as released of all Department of Personnel in- 
formation on both suspended and reopened examina- 
tions, as well as those on continuous call. The offices 
were kept current on the status of examinations in 
each county. 

Monthly summary reports of recruiting activity were 
required, For example, the report for June indicated 
that 446 applications for examinations were filed as a 
result of local office recruitment activity. In July, 
298 such applications were filed. Of course, we could 
not predict accurately how rapidly these applications 
would result in qualified probationary employees on 
the payroll, but we had some basis for estimates. 

Next in importance to arranging for the induction 
training was the problem of operating staff time for 
refresher training sessions. We could not draw ERR’s, 
VER’s, and placement staff from an office at the same 
time. We, therefore, decided to give ERR refresher 
training to the Chicago area staff during the period 
when we were scheduling placement refresher training 
for Downstate personnel. 
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We had to make some adjustments, but not many, 
considering all the persons and other factors involved. 
The “Hire Now” program and special job development 
campaign took top priority. We were deeply in- 
volved in the initiation and development of the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Unemployment. Our Chicago 
Area Operations was undergoing a complete reorgani- 
zation as a result of the new emphasis on an expanded 
Employment Service. We had to take into account 
the schedules of other staff specialists in Research and 
Statistics, in Clearance, and in the VES staff. We 
postponed the refresher training programs for a short 
time to permit our technicians to complete thesc 
“crash programs” and get their training materials 
organized. However, we have canceled only one class 
for lack of recruits, and we have worked in additional 
induction classes for ERR’s and counselors. 

Where necessary, we asked for, and received, as- 
sistance from operating staff and from other agencies 
in addition to the VES. We called upon chief coun- 
selors, managers, and area supervisors from Chicago 
and from Downstate Operations for assistance in train- 
ing. The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation con- 
tributed its assistant supervisor in Chicago for two 
afternoons when the Handicapped Specialist could 
not be available. The training staff in Washington 
rushed us additional supplies of the Dictionary oF 
OccuPaTIONAL TITLEs training workbooks. Within 
the limited time available for revision of training 
methods and content in other classes, we made use of 
films, tape recordings, and visual aid equipment. 

What have we accomplished to repay us for the 
frazzled nerves, delayed vacations, argument, per- 
suasion, and compromise? We started our training 
program promptly on April 17, 1961 as planned. As 
of September 15, our Technical Services staff has 
been involved in training for a total of 77 days in 20 
separate classes covering some 275 participants, of 





whom 124 are new professional staff. 

And that is only the beginning. The remainder of 
this fiscal year is going to be just as packed with action 
in the training program. By June 30 of next year we 
will have doubled our Chicago operating staff and will 
have provided essential refresher training to all of our 
seasoned operating staff. 


AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


the law to prescribe the standards and to make the 
determinations essential for the protection of the wages 
and working conditions of domestic agricultural 
workers.” 


Record Number Rehabilitated 


A NEW record of disabled persons—-92,500 during 
fiscal year 1961—-were prepared for and placed in 
employment through the vocational rehabilitation 
program. ‘This represents a gain of 5 percent over 
the 88,275 rehabilitated in 1960. General Maas, 
chairman of the President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, called this a re- 
markably successful record in view of general high 
level unemployment which has adversely affected 
placements of handicapped for more than 15 months. 
For the second consecutive year, New York led all the 
States in the number of rehabilitated. Pennsylvania 
was second and Georgia third. West Virginia ranked 
first in the number of persons rehabilitated per 
100,000. 

In addition to those placed in jobs, about 24,000 
have been rehabilitated to the point where they are 
ready for employment and awaiting jobs. The 
“ready to work” group, at the end of the year, was 17 
percent larger than at the preceding year’s end. 
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New Report on Potato Harvesting 


“Potato Harvest Mechanization—Effect on Seasonal Hired Labor” is the title of a 
recently published report, based on a survey conducted by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security in cooperation with affiliated State agencies. This 21-page, illustrated 


report contains data on the extent of potato harvest mechanization and its effect on 


Potato Harvest 
Mechanization 


employment for the period 1958-60, with estimates for 1963. Also included is in- 
formation on changes in skill requirements due to increasing machine use, and types 
of workers being displaced by potato harvesting machines. Information for the 


study was collected from 55 BES agricultural reporting areas in 28 States. Copies 


Effect on Seasonal Hired Labor 


of the survey report may be obtained from the Bureau of Employment Security, 


U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


U S&S OEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
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The ES in a State 
With No Large 
“Metropolitan” Areas 


By MERTON J. GRIBBIN 
Employment Service Director 


Maine Employment Security Commission 


AINE ranks 39th in size among the States 
32,315 square miles. In land area it is larger 
than the combined square miles of the other five New 
England States. Yet Maine’s population is less than 
a million. Except for some heavily wooded areas, 
hundreds of small communities are scattered through 
the State. There are only six cities with a popula- 
tion over 20,000 and 13 cities or towns with a popula- 
tion between 10,000 and 20,000. The entire State is 
served by only 14 local offices. ‘Today there is no 
railroad passenger service, and bus schedules have 
been curtailed. This creates a commuting problem 
for those who do not have private transportation. 
Over 55 percent of the claimants for unemployment 
insurance maintain their eligibility by reporting at 
itinerant stations in areas remote from the local offices. 
The challenge for Employment Service is: How 
can a few local offices with limited personnel meet 
program requirements and build the needed service 
for all the people of the State? 


Proper Concept of Service Is Important 


Statewide plans require local office managers to 
participate in a detailed analysis of their entire local 
office area and periodically to submit a plan of action 
clearly indicating the areas of needed service. There- 
fore, understanding of the term “service,” participa- 
tion in the preparation of workloads, and establish- 
ment of the maximum service which can be rendered 
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Example of Local Office Coverage by Areas A, B, C 


Area A indicates area 
immediate to local office 










Area B indicates area 
within 15-mile radius 
of local office 


Area C indicates remote 
area 


Population 
Area A 64,000 
Area B 11,000 
Area C 25,000 


Total Population 
Local Office Area 100,000 


in an entire local office area is an important part of 
the plan. 

This “service” concept is part of an improved 
management plan at the local office level. It helps 
to establish the “service” needs of all communities 
under its jurisdiction. We learn daily from folks 
living in areas remote from a local office that they 
turn to the Employment Service for help—this in- 
cludes the job seeker, the older worker, the youth, 
etc., as well as the applicant for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. From experience we find that this 
situation is increasing as a result of ever-changing 
labor market conditions. 

The local office plan of action is set up to provide 
a detailed analysis of the entire local office area. Of 
course, it is impossible to serve every nook and cranny. 
However, the first need is to know what is going on 
in the entire area to establish whether there is a need 
for the Employment Service. This simple plan sets 
up three important steps to reach a final determination. 

1. The local office manager must establish the 
“immediate area”’—Area A. This is usually the area 
within a radius of 3 to 5 miles of the local office and 
contains the highest concentration of population. 
The manager must also define the types of indus- 
tries and occupations in the area and the work pat- 
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This new plant which is located within the Lewiston city limits was staffed by the local office and now employs 900 workers. 


terns of individuals commuting into the area. Once 
this area is determined, the work force can be esti- 
mated and full Employment Service programs 
established. 

2. The local office manager must next establish 
the adjacent area, up to a 25-mile radius, which we 
call the peripheral area—Area B. Here the local 
office manager must determine the employment con- 
ditions and work force, how much of the work force 
commutes to Area A, and the opportunities for local 
employment. 

3. Area C presents more serious and troublesome 
problems, for it is remote from both Areas A and 
B. Work opportunities in Area C often are limited, 
distances are great, and public transportation may be 
nonexistent. In these remote areas, the local office 
manager is required to obtain the same information 
called for in Areas A and B. Eight of the fourteen 
local offices serve a population in the remote areas 
ranging from twice to seven times the size of that 
in Area A. In many instances there are large em- 
ployers who require service even though they are 
some distance from a local office. 

Once the loca! office manager has determined the 
composition of the three areas and the need of each, 
he can effectively plan how much service his office 
is equipped to tender. For example, the second 
largest local office is located in an area serving a 
total population of about 100,000. Area A has a 
population of 64,000 and Area B of 11,000. The 
remaining 25,000 are in Area C. Yet the employers 
and workers in Area C may need the same service as 
those in Area A. To illustrate, a large electronics 
company decided to build a new plant within the 
city limits of Lewiston where this local office is located 
and asked the Employment Service to help staff its 
training center. Eventually their plant had 900 em- 
ployees. Within 2 weeks of this decision, a high grade 
machinery and milling company decided to build a new 
plant in the remote area served by the same local 
office. This smaller plant, manufacturing space hard- 
ware, is located some 25 miles from the local office, 
yet the office was asked to help staff this new opera- 
tion and to recruit enough highly skilled workers 
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to keep the plant staffed to capacity. 

The local office had little difficulty staffing the 
electronics plant, since only a few highly skilled 
occupations were involved. However, staffing the 
machine shop was a different story, since skilled and 
experienced workers such as tool and die makers, screw 
machine operators, milling machine operators, buffers, 
welders on exotic metals, etc., were needed. All these 
occupations were in demand statewide, with a shortage 
of applicants. It was necessary to recruit workers to 
fill these occupations from urban areas as such skills 
were nonexistent in the smaller area. Regardless of 
the difficulty involved in this recruitment, the em- 
ployer expected us to perform similar service to that 
given to the electronics company. 


Industrial Growth 


During the past few years, 42 new plants have 
located in the State, most of them in areas remote 
from any local office. In each instance, the Em- 
ployment Service was asked, either by the employer 
directly, or by an industrial development committee, 
to aid in staffing the new plant. We are continuing 
to assist these employers by handling recruitment for 
expansion and turnover. 

Since it is not possible to pick up a local office and 
move it to a new area of industrial growth, we feel 
that our concept of carrying on an Employment Serv- 
ice at several itinerant locations is sound. By operat- 
ing each itinerant point on a day different from the 
one for claims, we have time to take work applica- 
tions, give tests, discuss job openings, and make re- 
ferrals and verifications. If time permits, visits are 
made to employers to secure orders and to talk about 
the advantages of using the Employment Service. 
30th employers and workers have come to appreciate 
this community service. 

Efforts to attract new industry are continuing 
throughout the State. The Employment Service is 
often requested to provide labor market information 
and to perform community surveys on availability 
of labor. Maine has approximately 200 local com- 
munity committees. Most of them are active in the 
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The Lewiston local office was asked to recruit skilled workers for machine, tool and die, and milling occupations for this new plant 


which is located 25 miles away. 


promotion and development of their local areas. 
These committees are sponsored by either the local 
government or chambers of commerce. Except for 
some 20 committees, they are in remote areas, yet 
we maintain a close working relationship. Since a 
majority of the new industries locate in remote areas, 
these surveys require the Employment Service to 
perform some initial work in these areas and often 
result in the establishment of an itinerant Employ- 
ment Service station in order to serve a new employer 
adequately. 

One hundred fifty of these local committees main- 
tain membership in the State Industrial Development 
Council and quickly turn to the Employment Serv- 
ice with their problems on local labor market con- 
ditions, studies relative to shortage occupations, and 
other problems involving the areas with unemployed 
and underemployed populations. ‘These committees 
are a vital part of our sales force. Because of the 
close personal relationships and their understanding 
of the Employment Service functions, they often com- 
mend to local, as well as prospective, employers the 
advantages of using the State public 


office 


employment 


Youth Is Served Better 


Sixty-five percent of our high school graduates enter 
the labor market from administrative school districts 
located in rural areas. The State’s most important 
export for many years has been its youth, who leave 
this State to seek employment in the many large metro- 
politan areas along the eastern seaboard. Many of 
these youth have felt that they could not find the 
proper work opportunities in their home State. As a 
result of the stepped-up program to serve remote areas, 
the Employment Service has been in closer contact 
with the youth of the State. The high school testing 
and counseling programs enabled us to discuss work 
opportunities in their own or adjacent communities. 
While we are still losing youth to communities outside 
the State, we have been able to retain an increasing 
number They have found gainful employment and 
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Twenty-five persons are employed at the plant. 


satisfaction in working in Maine. During the past 2 
years, the Employment Service has doubled the num- 
ber of placements of youth who entered the labor 
market for the first time. And more important, we 
have been able to place them in the types of employ- 
ment where their natural abilities and education can 
be used. 
Service for All 


Since Maine has no large metropolitan areas, we 
are taking a more realistic look at the entire area 
serviced by a local office and are determining the 
needs for an Employment Service in each community. 
We have found that there is a need for a progressive 
Employment Service in the small areas and that this 
need is similar to that in the larger urban areas. 


CINCINNATI APPLICANTS Go on TV 
(Continued from page 15 


gram had the highest number of listeners ever enjoyed 
by the television station at this Sunday afternoon hour. 

Such a television venture would have been entirely 
out of the question for the local office, if the half-hour, 
carrying a value of $300, had not been contributed by 
WLW-TV. Adding engineering and production con- 
siderations, the telecast would have cost approximately 
$500 a show, or close to $20,000 for its 18-month run. 
As a further savings and cooperative gesture an in- 
terested Cincinnati Public Relations consultant, John 
O’Reagan, volunteered his help in developing the 
program and adding the professional touch. 

The Cincinnati Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion, which cosponsored the program, was well pleased 
with the telecast series and arranged for awards to be 
presented by the City Manager on the regular telecast, 
called “The City Manager Reports.” One award 
went to the manager of the Cincinnati local office. It 
cited him for his work in connection with the develop- 
ment of improved relations with various community 
agencies, as well as increased public recognition of 
their services. 
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ES SERVES UNIONS AND EMPLOYERS 





By R. J. O CONNOR 


Special Representative, Division of Public Employment Offices and Benefit Payments 


California Department of Employment 


AUNDRY workers, culinary workers, retail clerks, 
cannery workers, carpenters these are some of 

the unions with which the California Department of 
Employment has made special industry and/or craft- 
wide recruitment and job placement arrangements 

Under these arrangements, the employers do all 
their hiring through the public employment office, 
the unions designate the Department of Employment 
as their dispatching agent, and the local office re- 
cruits, selects, and places all workers for an industry 
and/or craft. 

This special union-employer-public employment 
office program has been made possible by three factors: 

1. President Kennedy’s statements in his State of 
the Union Message and again in his Economic Mes- 
sage to “expand the services of the U.S. Employment 
Offices” and to “improve services to claimants and 
other job applicants.” 

2. The Bureau of Employment Security’s prompt 
action to enable State agencies to provide staff and 
facilities to meet employment security needs. 
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3. The policy and climate established by the Gov- 
ernor and his Employment Security administrators 
to increase the efforts to meet the employment needs 
and unemployment problems of California’s workers 
and employers. 

Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg’s ‘Hire Now” 
message and Governor Brown’s messages on the serv- 
ices of the California State Employment Service are 
shown frequently on TV stations throughout the State 
These, together with public speeches and contacts 
with labor unions and employer associations by 
Department of Employment staff, have brought in- 
creased interest by employers and unions in the 
benefits of using the services and facilities of the 
public employment offices 

To assist in meeting the employment needs of 
workers and employers through the expanded em- 
ployment service program, the Chief of Public Em- 
ployment Offices and Benefit Payments established 
in his office special representatives to meet with State 
leaders of labor organizations and employer associa- 
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tions. The special representatives who meet with 
labor unions have extensive local office experience. 
They are former members of trade unions and know 
the history, philosophy, and objectives of the union 
movement. The special representatives who meet 
with employers and employer associations are mem- 
bers of the American Management Association and 
are familiar with the problems of modern manage- 
ment. 

The special representatives, union leaders, and 
employer association representatives study and analyze 
specific employment needs and unemployment prob- 
lems of employers and unions. ‘Together, they draw 
up a plan for a special industry or craftwide employ- 
ment and industrial service. The field offices then 
work with local officers of the union and employer 
associations to establish and assure the success of 
the arrangement in the local employment office labor 
market area. 

After the plan of action is drawn up, the local office 
assigns a specialist to the craft or industry. To make 
sure the right worker is selected for the right job, 
this specialist visits the employers participating in 
the placement arrangement to make special studies of 
their needs. Job analysis and job specifications are 
completed when necessary. In addition, the specialist 
frequently visits and speaks at union meetings. He 
and the union members get to know each other. Em- 
ployers and union members look to and depend upon 
the Department representative for assistance and di- 
rection in employment and unemployment insurance 
matters 

Periodic meetings with the employers and unions 
provide an opportunity to review the progress of the 
program and to incorporate any changes needed for 
better understanding and cooperation. Union and 
employer association representatives are encouraged 
to visit the local office frequently to work with em- 
ployment — office 
prevent or smooth out problem areas. 


interviewers and supervisors to 

One of the first across-the-board arrangements 
covering hiring for an entire industry was made with 
the Laundry, Dry Cleaning & Dye House Worker’s 
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International Union, Local 75, the Sacramento Laun- 
dry & Dry Cleaner Owners Association, and the 
Sacramento office of the Department of Employment. 
Since establishing the program in the Sacramento 
local office, the exclusive industrywide union- 
employer-employment service placement arrangement 
has been installed for the industry in six other cities. 
Discussions are presently underway with State officers 
of the union and employer association representatives 
to extend the program statewide. 

The president of Local 75 and International Repre- 
sentative, says of the program “ the union enjoys 
many advantages from the special dispatching and 
employment service arrangement. One benefit to 
our members is unemployed members can now reg- 
ister for work and claim unemployment insurance, 
meet the seek work requirements of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Code, and be dispatched to a 
job all at one central location. This saves members 
of our union a substantial amount of money formerly 
spent on gas, oil, and parking meters in registering 
at the union hall, filing an unemployment insurance 
claim at the employment office, and running all over 
town looking for work. Coordinating our job re- 
ferrals with the local office of the Department of 
Employment makes it possible for our union officials 
to concentrate on other services to our membership. 
It will also assure an adequate pool of trainees 
through the employment office’s aptitude testing 
program. 

Owners of dry cleaning and laundry plants in the 
area also saw many benefits accruing from the new 
arrangement. The president of the owners’ associa- 
tion stated: “It appears that we have not been taking 
full advantage of the employment services and facili- 
ties provided for employers by the California Depart- 
ment of Employment. This program now makes it 
possible for Sacramento’s dry cleaning and laundry 
plant owners to obtain the right worker on the right 
job at the right time.” 

Here is an example of how one industry was 
selected as a potential for the special employer-union- 


Discussing employment office serv- 
ices to employers and unions are 
Russell O'Connor (right) and Wal- 
ter J. Goldthorpe (second from 
left), both of the State agency; 
Allen W. Corfee, president, Sacra- 
mento Laundry & Dry Cleaner 
Owner Association (left); and Al- 
bert Rogers, president, Laundry, 
Dry Cleaning, and Dye House 
Workers International Union. 
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employment office joint employment service arrange- 
ment, and the results of contacts with employers and 
unions in the industry. 

In February, after Governor Brown and Director 
of Employment Perluss announced the “Hire Now” 
campaign and the expanded employment service 
policy, the Sacramento local office analyzed all avail- 
able information to determine which industries (em- 
ployer groups and labor groups) appeared to have 
recurring employment and manpower problems which 
could be mitigated or eliminated by utilization of 
the Department of Employment’s services and facili- 
ties. The hotel, restaurant, and tavern industry was 
one industry selected because: 

1. Newspaper advertising and employer records 
indicated high turnover and recruitment needs. 

2. Local offices received comparatively few orders 
for job openings that existed with employers who 
were members of the Sacramento Hotel, Restaurant, 
and Tavern Association. 

3. Unions were not able to provide an adequate 
supply of applicants to employers. 

4. Local office work applications and UI claims 
indicated workers in the industry had difficulty in 
obtaining the right job on their own efforts. 

5. Discussions with employers indicated they had 
difficulty in obtaining suitable workers when needed. 

Four unions were involved, all joined under the 
Local Joint Executive Board of Culinary Workers, 
Bartenders, and Hotel Service Workers, subordinate 


to the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 


tenders’ International of the AFL-CIO. 

At meetings with the unions and with the Sacra- 
mento Hotel, Restaurant, and Tavern Owners Asso- 
ciation, Department of Employment representatives 
described the services they could give. They explained 
that New York State has a program for the hotel and 
restaurant industry similar to the placement program 
California provides the laundry and dry cleaning in- 
dustry. In followup correspondence, the special hotel 
and restaurant leaflet, from the Bureau of Employment 
Security Communications Kit, “How to Solve Your 
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S$. G. Goodman, deputy director, 
California Department of Employ- 
ment, and officers of the Machinists 
Union explain the special craftwide 
services of the public employment 
office to members of the union. 
Left to right, John T. Schiavenza, 
secretary-treasurer, California Con- 
ference of Machinists; Ernest White, 
general vice president, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; 
Ernest H. Vernon, president, Cali- 
fornia Conference of Machinists; 
and Mr. Goodman. 


Hiring Problems” was included. Identical letters 
were sent out to members by the four union locals 
which explained how the program works. 

The agreement covers hotels, motels, and eating and 
drinking establishments in Sacramento and Yolo Coun- 
ties. ‘The industry employs more than 8,000 men and 
women in the area and does an annual retail business 
of around $60 million. 

A cooperative referral and placement agreement 
has also been negotiated in San Diego County between 
the Oceanside and Escondido local offices and Local 
1222, Retail Clerks International Association. <A 
letter from Local 1222 to all its members states in part: 

‘By agreement with this Department, you will now 
go to either the Escondido or the Oceanside office and 
register as you did in the past at the Union office.” 


To Be Statewide 


On August 2, 1961, the California Conference of 
Machinists adopted a resolution which set up a com- 
mittee to meet with Department of Employment rep- 
resentatives to work out an agreement that will enable 
the special craftwide Employment Service arrange- 
ments for the Machinists Union to be established state- 
wide. ‘There are approximately 125,000 members of 
the Machinists Union in California. 

One tool used in recent union contracts is a leaflet 
developed by our Public Information Section. Most 
important in establishing successful working relation- 
ships with the unions, however, has been the active 
participation in the program of S. G. Goodman, Dep- 
uty Director of the California Department of Employ- 
ment. As a former union executive, he is widely 
known throughout the State and very effective in es- 
tablishing cooperative relationship with the unions. 

The Department of Employment feels that Calli- 
fornia’s industry and craftwide employment and in- 
dustrial service program is a good and growing 
example of labor unions, management, and govern- 
ment working together to solve employment and un- 
employment needs and problems 
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Checking progress on master of fraud-warning poster 
are David O. Holmes, head artist designer; Leonard 
G. Kotz, director, Office Management; and Ralph F. 
Gladfelter, supervisor, SM & P Graphic Section. 


Pennsylvania's Standards, Methods, 


and Planning Division 


N DECEMBER 1958, the Executive Director of the 

Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 
wrote to John Frances Foy, Regional Director, as 
follows: 

We were pleased to receive General Administration 
Letter No. 442. This agency long ago recognized the 
need for a strong standards, methods, and planning 
ion and established it on the division level of 
our organizational structure But if we are to take 
pride in being pioneers, we must also admit to trial 


Pore 
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and error mistakes and some near misses in accom- 
plishment during these developmental years. Ne ver- 
theles cratifying to note at this time not only the 
progress mn this 


/ ] ] }, , 
area, but also hou closely our setup 


rms to the suggested arrangements in the Program 


The functions which the SM and P Division per- 
forms are considerably different from those usually 
assigned to management methods groups in private 
industry. Also, some basic differences exist between 
our functions and those described in accepted defini- 
tions of similar groups in government. 

The following is a greatly abridged version of one 
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By FREELAND G. MANAHAN 
Director, Standards, Methods, and Planning Division 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


popular definition of the functions of a management 
methods unit in government: 

1. Makes organization studies and maintains cur- 
rent organization charts. 

2. Makes studies of methods and procedures for 
operational improvement. 

3. Plans and coordinates the preparation of pro- 
cedures, manuals, directives, etc. 

4. Establishes and maintains a system of forms de- 
sign and control. 

). Establishes and maintains a system for the re- 
tention and disposition of records. 

6. Reviews and approves requests for office equip- 
ment and machines. 

7. Makes surveys of space allocation and utilization 
and prepares office layouts. 

8. Plans, coordinates, and maintains a reports con- 
trol system. 

9. Develops a work-measurement program. 

To discover the first major difference found in the 
Pennsylvania SM and P functions, and as it would 
generally be for most employment security agencies, 
look at items 8 and 9. In many government agencies, 
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particularly those which are just embarking on or have 
not progressed too far in management methods, these 
items would be very important functions of that unit. 
In employment security, however, they are, so to speak, 
“old hat.” The reports control system has been in 
existence for many years and is mandatory for the 
various State agencies. Also, the work-measurement 
program is the time and cost program established by 
the Bureau of Employment Security in Washington 
and is used with little change by the State agencies. 
This does not mean that there is no methods work to 
be done in these areas; for example, the development 
of the necessary work sheets, routing sheets, and similar 
facilitating devices for the overall reports system. 
Pennsylvania’s methods unit has worked closely with 
the reports and analysis and fiscal groups to accomplish 
this end. 


Unlimited Horizons 


With respect to the other seven items on the list, 
the horizons are virtually unlimited for methods work 
in employment security. However, if those in which 
the greatest need exists were to be selected, they un- 
doubtedly would be items 2 through 5. Just as surely, 
these items would also be chosen as the ones affording 
the most significant opportunity for accomplishment. 

When the methods group began operation in Penn- 
sylvania, it was given one assignment, that of establish- 
ing and controlling procedures for the agency. ‘This 
is still looked upon as the major responsibility, and 
about half of the total staff time is expended in that 
area. When a procedural control group 1s established, 
the assignment of the function of forms control and 
records management is a natural addition. Again, in 
Pennsylvania, this assignment came soon after the 
establishment of the group. It quickly ranked in 
responsibility, if not in amount of staff time consumed, 
with the procedural function. 

Pennsylvania did deviate from accepted organiza- 
tional patterns for methods groups, since the group 
was considered to be a service organization working 
closely with each division where close and continuous 
liaison would be necessary. Therefore, the division 
has been established to parallel the organizational lines 
and the functional operation of the Bureau. One sec- 
tion of the division works in the area of employment 
service and local office management, another handles 
the benefits functions in both the local offices and the 
central office, and another covers the entire area of 
contributions and field audits. A fourth section works 
with all other staff divisions, such as those concerned 
with research and statistics. With their assignment to 
these functional and operating areas, each section of 
the methods division performs all management meth- 
ods services for that group. 

This type of organization has many advantages. 
Only two are listed here: (1) It allows for specializa- 
tion in a principal phase of Bureau operation, and (2) 
the liaison relationships become well known and firmly 
established. The head of an operating or staff division 
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knows exactly to whom he should go for consultation 
on any problem within the scope of the responsibilities 
of the methods devision. 

All analysts of the SM and P Division, regardless 
of their area of work, are located in the division office. 
This is based on the belief that the analyst should, to 
whatever extent is necessary, schedule his periods of 
observation, consultation, and other activities involving 
on-the-spot analysis, but should return to the division 
location for study, research, writing, and completion 
of projects. Thus, the analyst has an opportunity to 
discuss his problems with his fellow analysts, his super- 
visor, and the director of the division, as required. In 
addition, this arrangement tends to eliminate any un- 
due influence which might arise from a lengthy assign- 
ment in an operating division. 

The division has probably achieved the highest 
level of functional performance in the area of pro- 
cedural control. To accomplish this, there first had 
to be a complete understanding by the entire Bureau 
that the division has full control and authority over 
procedures, their development, and issuance. A long- 
range plan was initiated. This divided the procedural 
media into three general groups: the Manual of Op- 
erations and Procedures for all permanent procedures; 
a bulletin series intended to carry interim instructions, 
emergency instructions, and instructions on operations 
which could be generally characterized as experi- 
mental; and administrative memoranda. 

Each administrator or, more properly, each division 
chief has the unlimited right to issue administrative 
instructions as he sees fit. Because of geography and 
wmber of recipients, the Employment Service and the 
riel&“Accounting Service print such administrative 
insiructions in a numbered series. The only controls 
exercised by the methods division over these instruc- 
tions are (1) the control of the actual duplicating, and 

2) the prerogative and responsibility to review these 
instructions to make sure that they do not impinge 
upon procedural matters. If and when an administra- 
tive instruction does seem to include procedural mat- 
ters, it is the duty of the analyst to consult with the 
division chief issuing the instruction and to work out 
an appropriate solution. 


Developing Procedures 


In the development of procedures, the analysts of 
the division participate, in varying degrees, up to 100 
percent. Certain procedures are almost verbatim re- 
productions (adaptations of Federal instructions). 
Other procedures are drafted in excellent form by the 
division involved. On the other hand, a new pro- 
cedure can be started from scratch and developed fully 
by the analyst in the methods division. Generally, 
however, the SM and P Division receives technically 
correct procedures, in rough form, from the operating 
or staff division and proceeds from that basis. Re- 
gardless of their relative completeness, all of the pro- 
posed procedures are refined and brought into 
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Three members of the SM & P Division (John E. Normile, left; Freeland G. Manahan, center; and Joseph J. Brennan, right) get together 
with Thomas J. Carmody, UC Administrative Division (second from left), and William R. Schaffstall, Placement, to consider further im- 
provement in methods for correlating ES—UC records of claimants in local offices. 


conformity with accepted Bureau standards and then 
integrated with the full procedural program. 

rhe preceding statements on procedural control in- 
dicate that the Pennsylvania SM and P Dvvision 
probably participates more fully and does more actual 
work on procedures than would be normally expected 
of a methods unit in government. However, since 
this practice has served the Bureau well, there seems 
to be no reason to change. Moreover, it is reasonable 
to assume that as procedures become consolidated and 
tested by experience, fewer changes will be made and 
the changes that are made will be less comprehensive. 
Consequently, the relative amount of time expended 
by analysts on procedural work may lessen. 

The established practice with respect to clearance 
of procedures and, to a great extent, other materials, 
enhances the merit of the Division’s products. The 
Division insists on full clearance so that each person 
having an interest in the material being developed will 
have an opportunity for review and comment. At the 
same time, a responsible official of the Bureau is never 
It is obvious 
that this practice also affords an opportunity for the 


burdened with unnecessary material. 


resolution of conflicting interests at the most opportune 
Clear- 


ance forms and distribution patterns have been de- 


time. The actual operation is quite simple. 


veloped to forward the material to the persons affected. 
Emer- 
a “walk-through” 
basis. It is our considered opinion that the establish- 


Sufficient time is allowed for adequate review. 
gency situations are handled on 


ment and continuous use of a complete clearance sys- 
tem have never interfered with the timely issuance 
of a procedure or a directive. 
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Authority for forms design and control is well defined 
and centered entirely in the Division. No form used 
in the Bureau is printed without the approval of the 
Division. This is never a routine approval. Each 
new form requested is reviewed carefully to determine 
its need and conformity with the standards expected 
of Bureau forms. By means of a complete forms- 
reorder and inventory-control system worked out in 
conjunction with the Fiscal Division, each existing 
form is reviewed at the time the established minimum 
supply is reached. Generally speaking, this allows 
a period of 6 weeks for full study of the form. The 
Division keeps abreast of the latest developments in 
forms design and construction. It has followed the 
trend and changed many forms to snapout and con- 
tinuous construction. Every form which requires a 
retention period has had one established for it. 

Any program of records management for employ- 
ment security must be established within the framework 
of the regulations of the Federal Bureau regarding 
disposition of records, as well as the regulations of the 
individual State. By their very nature, both of these 
types of regulation impose numerous handicaps in 
following standard outside practices on disposition of 
forms. Some compromises must be made. 

Another area in which the Pennsylvania SM and P 
Division has made considerable strides is that of stand- 
ards. Many of the accomplishments are admittedly 
unspectacular. For example, there is nothing too 
glamorous or exciting about standardizing rubber 
stamps. However, worthwhile savings in actual costs 
of rubber stamps plus uncounted dollars in corollary 
actions, such as review of requisitions, purchase orders, 
etc., can be gained. Other items fall into this same 
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category ; for example, calling cards, work station signs 
for local offices, identification signs for the exterior of 
offices, lettering of office windows, and many, many 
more. The amount of work involved in initially de- 
veloping standards in these areas is not burdensome, 
and once established, their maintenance, as well as 
keeping the standards flexible to meet changing con- 
ditions, is comparatively easy. 

From these relatively minor items, it is only a natural 
step to the more important areas of standardization. 
In Pennsylvania, for example, the methods unit stand- 
ardized claims counters and reception counters. Nat- 
urally, when entering into the areas of furniture and 
fixtures, the amount of work involved increases sub- 
stantially, but the same ratio of payoff exists, and 
here again changes to meet changing conditions are 
very easily made. Also, the costs of specific items 
are usually lowered by means of the standardization. 

Carrying this work in standardization to the next 
logical step, the SM and P Division has established 
minimum floor standards and space allocation guides 
for all field offices and has prepared a brochure on 
general “Building Requirements.” Therefore, a man- 
ager, let us say, of an office of 20 staff members, in- 
cluding both ES and UC, who is contemplating 
entering into negotiations for new and better space, 
knows exactly where to begin. He has the minimum 
square-foot area required under ideal conditions. He 
has the suggestion for desired layout to achieve the 
speediest routing of persons and forms. Both he and 
the prospective bidders know the general requirements. 
From these, he can start to modify his plan according 
to projected needs and to special local conditions, such 
as city ordinances regarding fire exits. But the im- 
portant gains are that he has a starting point, and the 
central office has a yardstick for evaluating his recom- 
mendation. By concentrating this work of minimum 
standards in the methods division, a large amount of 
research can be done that does not have to be repeated 
in offices throughout the State. 


Unusual Functions 


The SM and P Division performs certain tasks that 
are not. normally assigned to methods units. For 
example, the division acts as a clearinghouse for all 
documents requiring submittal or certification to the 
Federal Government and to the respective Pennsyl- 
vania departments. This is a function which else- 
where is frequently centered in the executive office. 
Procedures have been established to insure the routing 
of all such documents to the division. The maste1 
copies of the plan of operation, the regulations of the 
Bureau, and any other legal document, or documents 
which must be submitted to another agency are main- 
tained in this division. By this arrangement, a single 
office is responsible for compliance with all certification 
and submittal requirements, regardless of where the 
document originates. 

The Graphic Section, consisting of five artist de- 
signers and a composition typist, is part of the methods 
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group. ‘This has worked out very well, inasmuch as 
it allows closer and more comprehensive control in the 
development of forms and related material. However, 
because of the Graphic Section, the Division has be- 
come more involved in promotional and public rela- 
tions activities than would normally be expected. The 
head of the Employment Service Section in the division 
shares responsibility with a staff member of the Penn- 
sylvania State Employment Service and a staff member 
of the Informational Service for all phases of promo- 
tional activity of the Employment Service. Still an- 
other result is that the Division has, for all practical 
purposes, become the conscience of the Bureau for such 
things as good taste in printed material and proper 
presentation of facts. This is a natural development, 
since each of the analysts in the division is well 
grounded and experienced in his own field of work. 
He has had the opportunity to gain an extensive view 
of broad Bureau operations and, above all, is always 
informed of the latest Bureau policy. 

In any employment security agency, many functions 
can be performed by only one group which has the 
full perspective of the Bureau constantly in view. Pro- 
cedural control and forms control are surely two 
such functions. There are many others, some of which 
are normally considered management methods func- 
tions and some of which are not. An adequate, well- 
staffed, trained, and experienced methods division is 
the likely place to delegate these assignments. 


Primarily a Service Group 


The SM and P Division considers itself primarily 
a service group. Its only reason for existence 1s to 
assist operating and staff divisions in the proper per- 
formance of their functions. It does not subscribe 
to any “superman” theory of authority. But at all 
times the SM and P Division has a ‘reservoir of talent 
and experience which, upon request, may be brought 
into play. Furthermore, it has been traditional to 
avoid assignments which involve enforcement of pro- 
cedures while, at the same time, using every oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the effectiveness of procedures. 

A prerequisite for the successful operation of a meth- 
ods division is free access to any records, any phase of 
operation, and any office of the Bureau. This priv- 
ilege—and we might say responsibility—has been given 
to the methods division in Pennsylvania. In taking 
advantage of this, all usual courtesies and etiquette are 
observed. No Division is ever invaded by representa- 
tives of the Methods Division. Permission, or it might 
properly be called courtesy clearance, is always ob- 
tained before any representative of the Division visits 
a field office. This permission has never been denied. 
Requests for postponement of visits have been infre- 
quent, and only for the best of reasons, such as a high 
workload because of plant layoff. It is not required 
that the Methods Division analyst be accompanied by 
an operating or field representative on any visit. How- 
ever, the methods analyst and his superiors actually 
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welcome and seek this type of arrangement. The 
knowledge gained through a field visit is usually much 
more valid and useful if a representative of the operat- 
ing division is at hand to assist in locating material, 
interpreting local instructions, and the like. 

Most important of all, a methods group must have 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 
VERPAYMENTS— 





THE Arizona agency, as indeed unemployment in- 

surance agencies everywhere, would like to elimi- 
nate all administrative overpayments. ‘This, of course, 
is impossible since we are constantly confronted with 
seasonal cycles of peak loads which necessitate the 
use of new or temporary inexperienced personnel, and 
in any event, a certain percentage of human error is 
unavoidable. Although we cannot prevent adminis- 
trative overpayments in their entirety, we have insti- 
tuted a control program to reduce their number to a 
minimum 

Administrative overpayments generally are in small 
amounts. However, they create problems with respect 
to collection activities and public relations. A claim- 
ant is reluctant to repay an overpayment which oc- 
curred through no fault of his own. Administrative 
overpayments create poor relations with the general 
public, since claimants who feel abused discuss the 
problem with their friends, neighbors, and those with 
whom they do business. In addition, such overpay- 
ments delay the payment of benefits, thus creating 
undue hardships to claimants. 

Local office managers are continually on the alert 
for methods by which they can avert overpayments. 
hey conduct weekly training sessions in proper claims 
taking, discuss specific overpayment cases, and solicit 
ideas on overpayment prevention from other members 
of the staff. Ideas received are thoroughly analyzed 
as to their value and adaptability to overall claims 
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its functions, responsibilities, and authority clearly 
defined; and, once this is done, should receive the 
unequivocal support of the administrator. In Penn- 
sylvania, each succeeding executive director has un- 
stintingly given the Division the full support it needed 
to perform at a high level of accomplishment. 


Their Prevention 
and Control 


By FLORENCE B. LEIBOVITZ 
Supervisor, Overpayment and Labor Dispute Unit 


Arizona Employment Security Commission 


taking procedures. Recognition must be given, how- 
ever, to the fact that controls cannot be so cumbersome 
as to prevent expeditious handling of claims. 

During the fiscal year 1961, 2,027 overpayments 
were discovered in Arizona. Approximately a fifth 
of these, totaling $19,539, were due to administrative 
errors. Administrative overpayments are detected 
by numerous means. The primary source of detection 
is the local office. During the course of normal claims 
taking, discrepancies which have resulted in adminis- 
trative overpayments are detected by the claims 
deputy taking the current claim. Approximately 60 
percent of all administrative overpayments were de- 
tected by this method during fiscal year 1961. The 
next source used in the detection of overpayments is 
the post audit. As part of the post audit function, 
claims record cards are checked against earnings 
information submitted by employers. Review of these 
claims record cards has resulted in the detection of 
approximately 20 percent of the administrative over- 
payments established. 

Review of claims record cards by the local office 
manager also reveal the existence of administrative 
overpayments. Audits of local offices by Field Super- 
visors and the Internal Audit Section are another 
source by which administrative overpayments as well 
as overpayments of other types are uncovered. 
Tabulating equipment is used to detect duplicate pay- 
ment of benefits. 
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Tabulating machine equipment plays a vital part 
in the operation of any business where the transmit- 
ting of voluminous quantities of notices, checks, or 
forms is involved. Through use of this equipment 
we are able to place stops on claims when a need 
is indicated. This action prevents the payment of 
benefits until such time as the issue in question has 
been cleared or has resulted in the issuance of a dis- 
qualifying determination. The equipment permits 
the placing of individual stops or, in cases of labor 
disputes, mass stops with relative ease. When a claim 
is received on which a stop has been placed or which 
does not conform to the benefit awards given the 
claimant, the tabulating equipment rejects the claim. 
Benefit account cards are annotated when notifica- 
tion is received that the claimant is in a period of 
disqualification. These cards are removed from the 
regular active file and payment of claims cannot be 
authorized until such time as the disqualifying issue 
has been cleared. 

Information regarding overpayments is transmitted 
to the Overpayment Unit for necessary action. <A 
register is kept of every administrative overpayment 
that is established. This register shows the reason 
for the overpayment, the name of the unit or local 
office which made the overpayment, the amount of 
same, the program involved, the method of discovery, 
and the number of weeks involved. From this in- 
formation, statistics are compiled semi-annually as 
follows: 

Administrative overpayments by office and type.— 
This chart gives a breakdown of the number of over- 
payments established and the dollar amount of these 
overpayments by local office or unit involved. A fur- 
ther breakdown of reasons for overpayment is then 
made. Five major classifications are used, with the 
remaining overpayments grouped under the heading 
of “Other errors.” The major groupings are: Wages 
reported by claimant but not deducted; Duplicate pay- 
ments; Paid during period of disqualification; Claim- 
and reported employment during the week, but wages 
were not obtained; Waiting week period was paid in 
error. 

Amount of administrative over payments.—A strati- 
fication of amount of overpayment by $5, $10, and 
then $100 intervals is used to demonstrate the disper- 
sion of the overpayments with respect to amounts. In 
addition, the percentage in each category is shown. 

Administrative overpayments by source.—Since the 
source of discovery of an administrative overpayment 
is essential for prevention training, a chart indicating 
the method by which the overpayment was detected 
is invaluable in planning future detection methods. 

Administrative overpayments by program.—Al- 
though nearly all administrative overpayments are 
under the regular State unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, this chart is very useful, as it quickly reflects 
areas of weaknesses whenever a new program of un- 
employment insurance benefits is undertaken. At the 
present time the new Temporary Extended Unemploy- 
ment Compensation program requires careful han- 
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dling, since the validity of a TEUC claim is controlled 
by the exhaustion of its parent unemployment 
insurance claim. 

Administrative overpayment by number of weeks 
involved.—Here we have a chart indicating the speed 
with which we are detecting administrative overpay- 
ments. Happily, the majority of these overpayments 
have fallen in the 1-week overpaid category, with an 
infinitesimal amount falling into categories over 3 or 
t weeks. 

Number of administrative overpayments by office. 
The value of this chart is readily apparent, since the 
effectiveness of past training sessions and the need for 
a still more concentrated training program in different 
offices is clearly pointed out. 

Local office ranking by claims per overpayment and 
claims per dollar total of overpayments.—Upon com- 
pletion, all of the charts, with the exception of this 
one, are distributed to the affected local offices and 
units. This chart, however, is distributed primarily 
to Field Supervisors for their use in stressing preven- 
tion control on administrative overpayments in those 
offices which they supervise. 

Although a review of administrative overpayment 
statistics during the last half of the 1961 fiscal year 
shows an increase in the absolute number over the first 
half, administrative overpayments per thousand bene- 
fit payments unequivocally show a decrease in the 
overpayments detected. 

When investigation indicates that an increase in the 
number of administrative overpayments is occurring, 
interofiice memorandums are released to all local 
offices. Field Supervisors are kept informed of the 
number of overpayments resulting from the transmittal 
of duplicate or supplemental certifications. ‘This in- 
formation enables them to correct any weaknesses 
existing in the annotations of duplicate payment action 
on claims record cards. 

The prevention of administrative overpayments can 
never be overstressed. Proper and continuous train- 
ing, supplemented by adequate controls, is the only 
answer. Earlier it was mentioned that peak loads 
are a cause of errors on the part of temporary or in- 
experienced personnel. However, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that a seasoned claims deputy 1s also 
more likely to make errors when under stress of heavy 
work load pressures. All procedural and instruction 
releases from our Chief of Benefits contain specific in- 
structions to conduct training sessions on the material 
submitted. Similar instructions are given when areas 
of errors arise. A constant training program is 
conducted. 

Reduction in fraudulent overpayments can be real- 
ized through publication of court actions resulting in 
We believe that reduction of 
administrative overpayments has been and will con- 


fines or jail sentences. 


tinue to be realized through publication on an intra- 
agency basis of data which should spur our local office 
personnel and Field Supervisors to greater efforts in 
establishing controls to bring this type of overpayment 
to an irreducible minimum. 
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